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Misguided  Pact 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  South-East  Asian  treaty, 
signed  in  Manila  last  month,  is  that  the  majority  of 
states  in  the  area  it  is  designed  to  protect  do  not  support 
it.  It  is  inconceivable  that  NATO  would  have  been  brought 
into  being  if,  say,  Britain,  France,  Denmark  and  Italy  had 
have  been  hostile  to  the  idea.  Why  was  SEATO,  in  fact, 
brought  into  existence  in  the  face  of  the  bulk  of  South-East 
Asian  opposition?  It  further  underlines  the  difference 
of  view  between  western  and  Asian  diplomatic  thinking. 

Although  much  was  made  of  the  deletion  of  the  word 
“  Communist  ”  before  the  word  “  aggression  ”  in  the  treaty, 
no  one  has  any  illusions,  especially  in  view  of  the  appendix 
by  the  United  States,  that  the  treaty  is  directed  solely  and 
exclusively  against  China.  What  precedent  is  there  for 
this  fear  of  aggression  by  China?  Is  it  so  obviously 
imminent  that  pacts  have  to  be  called  into  being  within 
three  days?  Chinese  aggression  is  a  term  which  has  been 
much  used  in  the  US,  and  in  newspapers  in  Europe  which 
trade  on  the  democratic  man’s  fear  of  totalitarianism,  since 
Mao  Tse-tung’s  brand  of  Communism  crystallised  the  latent 
feelings  of  Chinese  nationalism  and  xenophobia  into  a 
powerful  and  stabilised  force  which  threatened  the  continued 
existence  of  western  concessions  in  the  Far  East.  But 
where,  in  actual  fact,  has  Chinese  aggression  made  itself 
evident  ? 

It  is  at  least  arguable  that  the  Chinese  were  committing 
aggression  when  they  crossed  the  Yalu  into  Korea.  General 
MacArthur  was  given  fair  warning  that  his  drive  northward 
would  provoke  the  Chinese.  And  then  there  was  Indo¬ 
china.  Did  Peking’s  assistance  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  amount 
to  anything  more  than  American  help  to  the  unwanted 
French?  In  the  case  of  Tibet  there  is,  perhaps,  some 
justification  for  the  term  aggression,  although  ever  since 
China,  under  the  Manchus,  conquered  Tibet  in  the  18th 
century,  it  has  been  considered  by  the  Chinese  as  part  of 
their  empire.  The  colonial  nations  of  the  West  ought  to 
be  a  little  wary  of  condemning  a  country  for  “  securing  ” 
part  of  its  empire. 

Aggression  by  China  has  been  worked  up  into  a  fear 
against  which  it  is  contended,  groups  of  nations  ought  to 
band  together  to  prevent.  There  seems  little  or  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  such  a  fear.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon 
voiced  the  sensible  point  of  view  when  he  said  that  Asians 
had  no  reason  for  thinking  that  Red  China  was  a  growing 
menace  to  peace  in  South-East  Asia. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  treaty  which  is  crucial. 
Article  Two  talks  of  the  signatories’  resistance  to  “  sub¬ 


versive  acts  from  without.”  This  is  an  ambiguous  term 
which  can  be  used  in  accusation  against  genuine  expressions 
of  nationalism.  The  act  could  be  invoked  to  suppress 
revolts  against  injustice  and  tyranny.  To  be  against  the 
force  of  nationalism  and  the  desire  to  be  rid  of  landlordism 
is,  in  Asia  today,  to  be  more  against  the  people — the 
peasantry — than  against  Communism  as  a  political  creed. 

At  the  time  of  the  Geneva  talks  the  American  idea  of  a 
South-East  Asian  treaty  was  of  a  defensive  organisation 
with  an  aggressive  look,  which  would  have  as  its  trump  card 
“  massive  retaliation.”  The  plan  as  now  signed  must  give 
Washington  little  satisfaction,  since  it  contains  many 
loopholes  and  reservations.  Assuming,  even,  that  such  a 
pact  was  essential,  SEATO  does  not  fulfil  the  role,  for  it  is 
weak  and  impotent.  It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  token  of 
defiance,  and  a  piece  of  American  Republican  electioneering 
propaganda. 

The  treaty  has,  then,  in  our  view,  the  demerit  of  being 
directed  against  a  threat  which,  without  provocation 
appears  non-existent  ;  of  itself  threatening  the  development 
of  suppressed  and  underprivileged  peasants  ;  of  perpetu¬ 
ating  an  atmosphere  of  tension  and  insecurity  in  the  area  ; 
and  of  oeing  primarily  guaranteed  by  non-Asian  nations 
without  the  support  of  the  most  important  countries  of 
the  region. 

The  hope  was  expressed  by  the  delegations  at  Manila 
that  the  countries  of  South-East  Asia  who  have  had  no 
part  in  the  treaty,  would  eventually  join  it.  It  has  become 
increasingly  evident  that  pacts  which  are  based  on  the 
equation  of  military  strength  are  treated  with  something 
between  caution  and  scorn  by  countries  like  India,  Burma, 
and  Ceylon,  who  see  their  progressive  development  as 
dependent  upon  a  long  period  of  peace  without  tension. 
It  is  heartening  indeed  that  despite  the  emphasis  laid  by  the 
western  powers  on  pacts  with  arms,  Mr.  Nehru  is  still 
determined  to  secure  peace  in  South-East  Asia  on  terms  of 
mutual  trust.  There  is  no  other  way.  War-like  talk  and 
military  alliances  create  the  sort  of  atmosphere  which  is 
conducive  to  conflict. 

The  only  worthwhile  pact  or  agreement  for  Asia  at 
this  time  is  one  which,  on  a  basis  of  understanding, 
guarantees  respect  for  frontiers  and  the  recognition  of 
co-existent  development.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  visit 
to  China  by  the  Indian  and  Burmese  Prime  Ministers  will 
be  invaluable  in  helping  to  launch  Asia  into  an  era  of 
trusting  peace  which  will  soon  make  SEATO  appear 
anachronistic. 

Colonial  Council 

HE  statement  of  colonial  policy  which  the  National 
Executive  of  the  Labour  Party  presented  to  the  annual 
conference  at  Scarborough  last  month  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  proposals  for  solving  British  colonial 
problems  put  forward  in  this  journal  by  Lord  Ogmore  in 
April  last  year. 

Both  recognise  three  classes  of  colonial  territories  : 
those  which  are  large  enough  to  support  themselves  on 
becoming  independent  ;  those  that  will  have  to  federate 
with  neighbours  to  form  self  supporting  units  ;  and  those 
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much  smaller  territories  which  are  geographically  isolated 
with  small  economies  that  could  not  stand  on  their  own 
feet  without  the  support  of  Britain.  The  Labour  Party’s 
aim  is  a  “  multi-racial  Commonwealth  in  which  Britain 
and  the  former  dependent  territories  work  together  as  equal 
partners  for  the  ^nefit  of  all.”  The  statement  of  policy 
outlines  the  method  of  achieving  this  goal,  and  pledges  a 
future  Labour  Government  to  develop  the  territories  in  the 
interests  of  their  peoples.  Such  a  Government  would  see 
that  there  was  much  more  investment,  an  increase  in 
educational  standards,  and  general  social  advancement, 
together  with  a  re-examination  of  the  Colonial  Development 
Corporation’s  function. 

All  this  follows  Lord  Ogmore’s  reasoning,  but  in  his 
article  (Eastern  World,  April,  1953)  he  suggested  a  solution 
which  would  seem  to  help  in  the  move  towards  quick 
autonomy  in  colonial  territories.  Because  so  many  classes 
and  types  of  territories  are  moving  parallel,  but  all  at 
different  stages  of  development.  Lord  Ogmore  suggested 
that  a  Grand  Council,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
British  Parliament  and  the  Parliamentary  Assemblies  of 
every  colonial  territory  which  desires  to  belong  to  it,  should 
meet  every  year  in  London  for  a  month  or  more. 

“  When  the  time  came  for  the  first  class  to  become  independent 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  they  would  choose  whether  they 
would  remain  members  of  the  Grand  Council  or  not  ...  ;  the 
territories  in  the  second  class  would  remain  until  they  had  joined 
or  derated  with  others  to  become  an  independent  member  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  then  they,  too,  would  choose  ;  the  third 
class  .  .  .  would  remain  always  a  member  of  the  Grand  Council 
and  make  their  contribution  to  and  receive  their  support  from 
the  Common  Pool.  This  suggestion  does  not,  of  course,  affect 
the  question  of  local  autonomy  ...” 

A  council  on  these  lines  would  have  the  advantage  of 
bringing  representatives  of  all  colonial  territories  together 
to  discuss  topics  common  to  all,  and  create  a  greater 
understanding  here  in  Britain  of  the  problems  of  the 
colonies. 

In  this  age  of  rapid  communication  the  time  of  remote 
colonial  control  is  past  and,  as  Lord  Ogmore  has  said,  our 
thinking  must  keep  pace  with  the  times.  It  would  seem 
well  worth  while  the  Labour  Party  studying  this  question  of 
a  Grand  Council,  because  mutual  understanding  of  the 
complexities  involved,  together  with  the  experience  and 
counsel  of  the  larger  and  now  independent  Commonwealth 
countries,  could  prove  invaluable  in  the  implementation 
of  the  admirable  policy  put  forward  at  Scarborough. 

China  in  Focus 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  useful  to  the  cause 
of  co-existence,  which,  when  the  alternative  has  been 
squarely  faced,  is  a  cause  worth  championing,  than 
the  visit  made  by  the  British  Labour  delegation  to  China. 
No  one  could  accuse  Mr.  Attlee  and  his  colleagues  of  being 
gullible  enough  to  be  won  over  by  a  show  of  Communist 
window  dressing,  nor  yet  hostile  enough  to  the  Peking 
regime  to  exaggerate  its  shortcomings  to  the  point  of  utter 
condemnation. 

The  world’s  Press,  not  least  that  section  of  it  located 
in  the  United  States,  has  tried  to  discredit  Mr.  Attlee  and 


his  delegation,  but  the  Labour  leader’s  sound  judgement 
and  reasoned  criticism,  propounded  with  a  notable  lack  of 
oratorical  embellishment,  is  a  beacon  of  good  sense  among 
the  rocks  of  irresponsible  comment.  Why  a  large  section 
of  the  western  world,  prodded  by  its  Press,  seems  bent 
on  finding  excuses  for  heightening  the  tension  between 
China  and  the  West  and  thereby  increasing  the  possibilities 
of  mutual  non-existence,  is  hard  to  say.  What  is  more 
lamentable  is  that,  according  to  Mr.  Morgan  Phillips, 
Secretary  of  the  Labour  Party,  many  of  the  British  Press 
representatives  who  accompanied  the  delegation,  sent 
grossly  exaggerated,  and  often  inaccurate,  reports  of  what 
went  on  in  China  during  the  visit. 

Only  the  most  ardent  Communists  are  blind  to  what  is 
happening  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chinese  scene,  and  the 
Labour  delegation  has  not,  for  one  moment,  withheld  its 
criticism,  but  to  misrepresent  facts  with  the  motive  of 
inflaming  British  opinion  about  China,  is  immoral  when  the 
ultimate  stake  is  peace  or  war  in  Asia.  Much  of  the  damage 
done  by  these  reports  has  been  mitigated  by  the  statements 
of  the  delegation  members,  and  it  is  heartening  to  those 
who  have  the  well-being  of  all  Asians  at  heart  to  know  that 
there  is  one  responsible  body  of  political  opinion  in  the 
western  camp  that  is  not  allowing  the  tenuous  situation  in 
the  Far  East  to  get  out  of  focus. 

Intrigue  in  Viet  Nam? 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  factors  to 
emerge  from  the  dispute  between  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Viet  Nam  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  that  there  is 
obviously  a  great  weight  of  opinion  in  southern  Viet  Nam 
that  is  favourable  to  the  acceptance  of  a  government  almost 
wholly  controlled  by  the  Viet  Minh.  This  in  fact  is  the 
point  at  issue. 

General  Nguyen  Van  Hinh  maintains  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  is  too  soft  towards  Com¬ 
munism.  What  seems  more  likely  is  that  the  complete 
inaction  of  the  present  Government,  standing  out  starkly 
against  the  organised  political  activity  of  the  Viet  Minh — 
who  in  any  case  started  with  the  advantage  of  having  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  peasants — is  infuriating  to 
those  elements  who  want  to  perpetuate  control  by  a 
clique. 

The  question  might  well  be  asked  why  the  Chief  of 
Staff  should  be  so  certain  that  he  could  defy  the  order  of 
the  Prime  Minister  to  resign  and  to  leave  the  country. 
Why  is  General  Hinh  so  confident  in  his  defiance  ? 
On  whose  support  can  the  General  count  if  it  comes  to  a 
showdown  ? 

With  the  curtain  of  censorship  hard  down  in  Saigon 
these  questions  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty.  When, 
however,  it  is  recalled  that  the  settlement  achieved  at 
Geneva  was  considered  by  some  quarters  to  be  a  victory 
for  Communism  in  Indo-China,  and  that  there  are  certain 
elements  willing  to  risk  anything  in  an  attempt  to  encircle 
Communist  China,  the  defiant  stand  made  by  General  Hinh 
seems  to  be  part  of  a  pattern  that  could  only  have  been 
inspired  from  outside. 
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ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  David  C,  Williams  (Washingtori) 


IN  speaking  to  the  American  Legion  at  its  annual 
convention.  President  Eisenhower  began  by  noting  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  there  were  no  battlefields 
anywhere  in  the  world.  This  may  be  taken  as  one  of  a 
number  of  indications  that  the  “  preventive  war  ”  party, 
which  once  seemed  so  strong  in  the  American  Administra¬ 
tion,  has  for  the  time  being  suffered  an  eclipse. 

Unless  the  course  of  events  outside  the  United  States 
should  determine  otherwise,  this  eclipse  seems  certain  to 
last  through  the  coming  Congressional  campaign.  For, 
scanning  the  public  opinion  polls  which  show  that  the 
Korean  truce  has  been  by  far  the  most  popular  of  the 
Administration’s  achievements,  the  Republican  Party 
would  like  to  present  itself  to  the  voters  as  “  the  party 
of  peace.” 

Because  America  entered  both  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  under  Democratic  administrations,  many  Americans 
tend  to  think  of  the  Democrats  as  aggressive  abroad 
although  progressive  at  home.  Thus,  in  1952,  trade  union 
members  remained  loyal  to  the  Democrats  because  of  the 
great  social  reforms  with  which  they  have  been  associated, 
but  their  wives  were  won  over  in  great  numbers  to  the 
Republican  side  in  the  hope  that  Eisenhower  would 
“  bring  the  boys  home  ”  from  Korea. 

The  Republicans  will  say  as  little  as  possible  about 
the  Indo-Chinese  settlement,  which  is  considered  here  as  a 
grave  setback  for  American  policy.  And,  while  the 
Democrats  will  ridicule  the  vacillating  course  which  the 
Administration  pursued  during  the  Geneva  talks,  and  will 
say  that  increased  pressure  on  Indo-Chinese  should  have 
been  foreseen  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  Korean 
truce,  they  will  avoid  alarming  the  voters  by  suggesting  that 
they  themselves  would  have  favoured  American 
intervention. 

There  is,  however,  in  both  parties  a  genuine  fear  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  may  risk  further  military  adven¬ 
tures  in  an  effort  to  expand  their  sphere  of  influence.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  proposal  of  a  South-East  Asia 
Treaty  Organisation  is  generally  supported  here. 

It  is  recognised  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
stronger  Asian  representation  at  the  Manila  conference 
than  Thailand,  the  Philippine  Republic  and  (as  an  observer) 
Pakistan.  In  the  State  Department,  if  not  in  public 
opinion,  the  hesitations  of  India  and  other  Asian  demo¬ 
cracies  in  this  matter  are  understood,  although  it  is  felt  that 
time  (or  future  developments  in  Chinese  Communist  policy) 
may  bring  about  a  change  in  viewpoint. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  felt  essential  to  get  ahead  with  a 
military  alliance  including  those  Asian  nations,  however 


few  and  unrepresentative,  which  are  prepared  to  make  such 
commitments.  Otherwise,  it  is  feared,  the  Chinese  may 
be  tempted  to  pick  off  the  free  Asian  nations  one  by  one. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  other  Asian  nations  ?  The 
State  Department  view  is  that  closer  relations  among  them, 
even  if  only  on  an  economic  and  political  rather  than  a 
military  plane,  would  increase  their  security  against 
Communist  subversion,  and  would  make  it  easier  for  the 
SEATO  powers  to  extend  them  military  aid  in  case  of  need. 

As  against  the  views  of  Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan,  who  holds 
that  a  South-East  Asia  alliance  must  include  all  the  Asian 
nations,  the  State  Department  believes,  as  the  Manchester 
Guardian  has  suggested,  that  SEATO  and  the  Colombo 
grouping  can  usefully  co-exist,  until  such  time  as  the 
course  of  events  and  the  evolution  of  viewpoints  bring 
them  together. 

While  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Ambedkar  in  the  Indian 
Parliament  have  been  read  here  with  interest  and  approval, 
it  is  not  considered  that  Prime  Minister  Nehru  is  moving 
towards  the  American  point  of  view — quite  the  contrary. 
Ever  since  Colombo,  the  greatest  hopes  have  been  pinn^ 
upon  Premier  U  Nu  of  Burma  and  his  colleagues,  who  have 
with  growing  vigour  described  the  “  neo-colonialism  ”  of 
Communism  as  a  greater  danger  to  South-East  Asia  than 
the  remnants  of  19th  century  colonialism. 

Thus,  Premier  U  Nu  was  accorded  by  Time  magazine 
the  highest  honour  it  can  give  a  public  figure — his  picture 
in  colour  on  the  front  cover  and  a  long  and  laudatory 
account  of  himself  and  his  nation  inside.  Because  its 
publisher,  Henry  Luce,  comes  from  a  family  of  Chinese 
missionaries,  he  has  long  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
Chinese  nationalist  cause,  but  he  has  apparently  now  decided 
to  hedge  his  wager  on  Chiang  Kai-shek  by  placing  one  on 
U  Nu. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  rather  general  reaction  against 
the  past  identification  of  the  United  States  in  Asia  with 
such  aged  despots  as  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Syngman  Rhee. 
The  latter,  in  fact,  may  have  done  the  cause  of  peace  an 
unwitting  service  by  so  frankly  stating  to  Congress  the  case 
for  a  preventive  war.  The  reaction  of  public  opinion  was 
such  as  to  frighten  past  advocates  of  this  course  of  action 
in  Congress  into  uneasy  silence. 

The  Americans  are  therefore  looking  for  new  friends 
in  Asia— anti-Communist,  of  course,  but  younger  and  less 
hidebound  than  those  who  have  burdened  them  in  the  past. 
President  Magsaysay  of  the  Philippines,  Premier  U  Nu  of 
Burma — these  are  the  sort  of  Asian  leaders  to  whom  many 
Americans  are  now  looking. 
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THE  POLITICAL  SCENE  IN  JAPAN 

V  /  By  our  Tokyo  Correspondent 


Another  political  conference  on  Asian  problems  is 
taking  place.  Its  resolutions  will  be  important  for 
Japan,  but  again  she  is  excluded  from  participating 
in  the  deliberations.  In  that  respect,  Geneva  and  Baguio 

are  alike,  differing,  however,  as  far  as  the  participants  are 
concerned.  In  Geneva,  Asians  came  to  the  fore  in  their 
own  rights.  Baguio  seems  to  be  different  :  eight  countries 
have  decided  to  meet  and  to  confer  on  the  establishment  of 
a  South-East  Asian  Treaty  Organisation  :  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Thailand,  the  Philippines  and  Pakistan.  Five  out  of  the 
eight  members  of  the  Conference  are  non-Asians.  One, 
Pakistan,  appears  at  first  sight  to  have  less  interests  in 
South-East  Asia  than  those  countries  of  the  region  which 
are  not  represented  at  all,  among  them  Japan.  Asian 
observers  have  been  quick  to  point  out  the  non-Asian 
majority  at  the  Baguio  Conference.  The  Colombo 
Powers,  except  for  Pakistan  which  recently  decided  to 
accept  American  military  aid,  are  conspicuous  by  their 

absence. 

It  might  very  well  be  that  Japan  does  not  too  much 

regret  her  exclusion  from  the  Baguio  meeting.  She  might 
even  welcome  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  her  willing¬ 
ness  to  abandon,  to  a  certain  extent,  her  dependence  on 
American  leadership,  and  to  follow  the  line  indicated  by 

Europe,  India  and  others.  At  the  time  of  writing,  Japanese 
diplomats  are  meeting  in  London  to  exchange  opinions  and 

information  on  the  recent  trend  of  European  policies 
concerning  the  East-West  conflict.  Indications  are  that 
Japan  is  trying  to  break  through  her  Asian  isolation 
resulting  from  her  close  alliance  with  the  United  States. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Liberal  Party  leaders.  Secretary 
General  Ikeda  openly  advocated  the  “  neutralistic  ”  line 

and  asserted  the  need  for  re-examining  Japan’s  present — 
i.e.,  American-influenced — foreign  policy.  The  State 
Department  in  Washington  took  a  rather  serious  view  of 
Mr.  Ikeda’s  statement  :  it  came  at  a  time  when  both  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department  had  impressed  upon 
American  public  opinion  the  view  that  Japan  would  be 
drawn  into  the  Communist  orbit  unless  fast  and  extensive 
assistance  is  furnished.  (Incidentally,  the  American 
Embassy  in  Tokyo  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  convinced  of 
that  urgent  necessity  for  additional  help — at  least  not  before 
Japan  has  given  satisfactory  proof  of  her  own  willingness 
to  balance  her  lopsided  economy  by  ways  and  means  of 
her  own).  Mr.  Ikeda  publicly  retracted  his  statement  after 
the  Government  had  become  aware  of  the  serious  reactions 
from  Washington.  Meanwhile,  the  Gaimusho — ^Japan’s 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs — is  preparing  Mr.  Yoshida’s 
trip  to  the  United  States — this  time  without  interference 
from  unruly  Diet  members  who  successfully  prevented  the 
Prime  Minister  from  going  abroad  earlier  this  year. 

The  apparent  disharmony  over  foreign  policy  between 


the  Gaimusho  and  the  Liberal  Party  is  being  interpreted 
here  as  two  different  avenues  of  approach,  both  emanating 
from  the  Prime  Minister  himself  in  an  attempt  to  achieve 
the  greatest  possible  gain  for  Japan  by  utilising  to  her  best 

advantage  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  United 
States  and  the  “  neutralistic  ”  countries.  There  are  two 
lines  of  policy  :  that  of  close  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  against  that  of  cooperation  with  Britain,  of  perhaps 
the  Indian  example — which  Japan  would  like  to  pursue, 
but  for  which  she  still  lacks  the  necessary  economic 
strength.  The  antagonism  between  the  Liberal  Party  and 
the  Gaimusho  has  been  aggravated,  however,  as  a  result  of 
a  personal  discord  between  Mr.  Ikeda,  the  party’s  secretary 
general,  and  Mr.  Okazaki,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  was  by-passed  by  M  r.  I  keda  when  the  latter  negotiated 
MSA  in  Washington  towards  the  end  of  last  year. 

The  Gaimusho  has  come  under  fire  recently  when  it 
was  revealed  that  a  number  of  its  officials  had  supplied 
information  to  Rastvorow,  one  of  the  leading  Russian 

intelligence  people  active  in  Japan  who  took  refuge  in  the 

United  States.  To-day,  there  is  no  anti-espionage  law  in 
Japan,  and  the  Foreign  Minister,  according  to  the  principle 
of  “  Nulla  poena  sine  lege  ”  though  regretting  that  some  of 
his  subordinates  were  involved  in  the  affair,  stated  that  his 
responsibility  could  become  applicable  only  after  the  alleged 

crimes  had  been  legally  defined.  The  Government  is  now 

considering  a  detailed  anti-espionage  legislation.  Appre¬ 
hensions  are  voiced,  in  the  Press  and  elsewhere,  lest  this  law 
and  its  implementation  should  be  an  additional  link  in  the 
chain  of  measures  leading  to  the  revival  of  the  pre-war 
regime  in  Japan.  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Ogata  stated  in 

Sapporo  on  August  18  that  the  Rastvorow  case  “  made  it 
clear  that  this  county  should  take  prompt  action  to  enact 

a  law  protecting  it  against  espionage  activities.”  That 
would  be  a  sequel  to  the  Secrets  Preservation  Law  already 
passed  by  the  Diet  in  connection  with  the  MSA  Agreement 
concluded  with  the  United  States.  While  questioning 
whether  there  are  at  present  in  Japan  state  secrets  in  need 
of  severe  protection,  Mainichi  is  deeply  concerned  over 
the  trend  of  increasing  secrecy  and  possible  curbs  of 
freedom.  In  a  leader  (August  21)  the  editor  said  : 
“  Vigilance  is  required.  The  Rastvorow  case  should  not 
be  utilised  to  pave  the  way  toward  unnecessary  curbs  on 
freedom  of  speech  and  expression,  or  toward  the  revival  of 
unwanted  censorship.”  The  memories  of  “  Tokko  ”  and 
of  ‘‘  Kempei  ” — the  infamous  instruments  of  oppression- 
are  still  alive  among  many  Japanese  and  others  who 
experienced  them. 

The  visit  of  the  British  Labour  leaders  to  Japan  is 
expected  to  help  toward  the  re-amalgamation  of  the  two 
socialist  parties  in  Japan.  They  will  need  all  their  united 
power  of  resistance  against  the  new  plans  of  the  Government 
to  revise  the  existing  labour  legislation.  Speaking  before 
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the  Liberal  Party’s  Executive  Board  on  August  20,  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Zentaro  Kosaka,  said  that  a 
drastic  revision  of  the  present  basic  labour  laws  is  necessary. 
The  Minister  described  the  legislation  now  in  eflFect  as 
having  been  forced  upon  Japan  by  the  Occupation 
Authorities.  The  revision  would  stress  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  worker  rather  than  the  collective  standing  of  the 
trade  unions.  That,  of  course,  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  present  legislation  which  was  designed  to  promote 
trade  unionism  and  the  power  of  collective  bargaining  as  a 
way  to  break  up  one  part  of  the  feudalistic  organisation  of 
the  Japanese  society.  Japan  seems  now  to  have  reached  a 
point  where  rationalisation  of  labour-management  relations 
and  the  establishment  of  a  somewhat  quieter  atmosphere  in 
this  field  are  essential.  However,  it  is  still  open  to  debate 
whether  this  aim  could  be  achieved  by  enforcing  laws  which 
are  not  the  codification  of  rules  existing  between  labour  and 
management,  but  must  appear  rather,  to  labour  at  least,  as 
dictated  by  an  alliance  between  government  and  manage¬ 
ment.  The  salient  points  of  Mr.  Kosaka’s  programme 
are  :  the  abolishment  of  standardised  working  hours  ; 
restriction  of  strikes  ;  government  approval  of  mediation 


bodies  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  curbs  on  the  activities  of  the 
trade  unions.  In  addition,  administrative  committees  will 
in  future  advise  on  dismissals.  It  has  been  observed  that 
the  envisaged  revision  of  the  labour  laws  represents  an 
attempt  by  the  Government— faute  de  mieux— to  reduce 
the  export  prices  of  Japanese  products  by  cutting  wages 
and  reducing  the  status  of  labour.  While  a  reduction  of 
prices  is  essential  in  view  of  the  mounting  international 
competition  and  of  the  desirability  to  increase  exports  from 

Japan,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  way  suggested  is  an 
appropriate  and  effective  one.  The  socialist  parties, 
together  with  the  trade  unions,  are  preparing  an  all-out 
fight.  The  British  Labour  leaders  might  take  an  important 
part  in  the  forthcoming  struggle  at  a  time  when  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  British  textile  men  have  already  been  aroused 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  Omi  Silk  Mill  strike.  These 
suspicions  will  certainly  not  be  alleviated  by  the  programme 
of  the  Japanese  Labour  Minister.  His  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  feel  that  it  would  not  be  unwise  to 
listen  to  the  British  Delegation.  Consultation  with  them 
might  prove  quite  useful  to  the  Government  in  its  efforts 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 


JAPANESE 

LABOUR 

PROBLEMS 

By  H.  C.  K.  Woddis 


A  workshop  rally  at  the  Nissan  Auto  Company 


I  WAS  in  Yokohama  in  1937,  at  the  time  of  the  big 
maritime  strike  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America.  One 

day  Japanese  seamen  and  dock  workers  were  arrested  in 
Yokohama  and  Kobe.  They  were  accused  of  distributing 
leaflets  about  the  strike  of  American  seamen  and  dockers. 

Reading  a  newspaper  report  of  this  event  was  about  the 
nearest  to  the  Japanese  trade  union  movement  that  one 
could  get  before  the  war.  Japanese  trade  unions  were 
illegal,  and  played  no  important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
Japanese  people. 

Today  the  trade  unions  of  Japan  are  a  number  one 
factor  in  Japanese  life.  Not  only  have  they  organised 
several  million  Japanese  workers,  on  whose  behalf  they 
conduct  frequent  strikes  for  higher  wages  and  against 
dismissals;  they  also  give  their  support  to  the  efforts  of 
the  peasants  ;  they  back  up  the  demands  of  teachers  and 
students  ;  they  put  forward  their  views  and  produce 
detailed  programmes  advocating  the  development  of 


[peaceful  economy  in  Japan  ;  they  lead  nation-wide  protest 
movements  on  the  question  of  American  military  occupation, 

trade  with  China,  re-armament,  and  the  H-bomb ;  and 
they  play  an  important  part  during  elections. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Japan  I  was  struck  by  the 
scale,  the  temper  and  the  extent  of  trade  union  struggles 
now  taking  place.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  examples.  Take 
first  the  big  August,  1953,  strike  of  the  Japanese  workers 
employed  at  the  733  American  military  bases  throughout 
Japan. 

When  over  150,000  garrison  forces  workers  struck  on 
August  12  it  came  as  a  terrible  shock  to  the  US  military 
authorities.  But  if  they  had  kept  their  ears  to  the  ground 
they  could  have  seen  it  coming  for  a  long  time.  Eight 
years  of  American  occupation,  of  national  humiliation  and 
insults,  of  rough  interference  with  trade  union  rights  and 
clumsy  disrespect  for  human  feelings.  No  wonder  that 
when  the  strike  eventually  exploded  in  August,  1953,  the 
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Japanese  Press,  almost  without  exception,  described  it  as  a 
“  patriotic  struggle,”  a  “  passionate  protest  against  enslave¬ 
ment  ”  and  a  “  determined  demand  for  the  respect  of 
human  rights.” 

The  struggle  significantly  came  to  a  head — as  have 
many  other  recent  struggles  in  Japan — when  the  Korean 
truce  was  signed,  in  June,  1953.  Straight  away  the  US 
military  authorities  suggested  a  new  contract  for  the 
garrison  forces  workers.  This  provided  for  the  US  to  have 
the  unilateral  right  to  dismiss  Japanese  workers  on  “  security 
grounds.”  It  laid  down  regulations  which  meant  a  drastic 
limitation  of  trade  union  activities.  It  proposed  a  new 
wages  system  which  meant,  in  effect,  wage  reductions. 

The  All  Garrison  Forces  Labour  Union  (which  is 
affiliated  to  SOHYO — the  General  Council  of  Japanese 
Trade  Unions,  Japan’s  main  trade  union  centre,  with  over 
3  million  members)  and  the  independent  All-Japan  Security 
Forces  Workers’  Union  refused  to  accept  the  new  contract, 
and  after  abortive  negotiations  with  the  US  military 
authorities  and  the  Japanese  Government  the  two  unions 
called  a  48-hour  strike  on  August  12.  It  was  the  first 
strike  in  which  these  workers  had  ever  participated,  but  the 
entire  99,000  members  of  the  All  Garrison  Forces  Labour 
Union,  and  the  26,000  of  the  All  Japan  Security  Forces 


Shop  assistants  from  a  Tokyo  store  on  a  "zig-zag"  march  through  the 
streets  during  one  of  their  strikes  for  higher  pay 


Workers’  Union  took  part,  together  with  a  further  25,000 
unorganised  workers. 

The  United  States  military  authorities  and  the  Japanese 
Government  were  surprised  at  this  solid  response  by  80  per 
cent,  of  the  workers  in  the  bases.  Two  incidents  during 
the  strike  only  served  to  stiffen  the  determination  of  the 
strikers.  In  one  case  a  US  army  car  rushed  past  a  line  of 
pickets,  scattering  a  group  of  workers  seated  on  the  ground 
and  breaking  the  ankle  of  one  of  them.  On  the  same  day, 
shots  rang  out  from  the  window  of  an  American  officers’ 
dormitory  in  Tokyo.  Four  workers  were  shot  in  the  arm 
and  abdomen.  These  incidents  only  resulted  in  public 
anger,  and  in  greater  support  from  workers  in  other  trades, 
in  response  to  the  appeal  of  SOHYO.  Within  a  few  days 
the  US  authorities  and  the  Japanese  Government  were 
compelled  to  reopen  negotiations.  Again  the  offer  made 
was  unacceptable  to  the  unions.  So  once  more  they  gave 
notice  of  48  hours’  strike  action.  The  authorities  immedi¬ 
ately  promised  to  reconsider  their  attitude.  The  unions 
therefore  suspended  their  strike  call,  and  talks  commenced 
once  again.  To  a  large  degree  the  union’s  demands  were 
now  met,  and  agreement  was  eventually  reached. 

Since  then,  and  arising  from  their  experience  of  joint 
working  during  the  strike,  the  two  unions  involved  have 
merged  into  a  single  trade  union. 

While  this  strike  was  in  progress,  the  Nissan  Auto¬ 
mobile  Workers’  Union  was  nearing  the  end  of  a  hundred 
days’  conflict  with  the  management.  The  Nissan  workers, 
who  assemble  Austin  cars,  began  their  campaign  early  in 
1953,  as  part  of  the  general  spring  offensive  of  the  All-Japan 
Automobile  Union  for  higher  wages.  During  this  campaign 
there  were  partial  strikes  in  a  number  of  firms.  In  the 
Toyata  factory  there  was  a  two  weeks’  struggle,  including 
strike  action.  In  the  Isuzu  works  the  campaign  lasted 
ten  days. 

The  Nissan  campaign  lasted  much  longer.  After 
several  weeks,  negotiations  between  the  union  and  the 
management  began  in  July,  but  soon  broke  down  owing  to 
the  employers  refusing  to  make  any  concessions.  The 
union  therefore  called  a  strike  for  an  indefinite  period  on 
July  17.  By  July  28  all  departments  were  out.  But  on 
August  5  the  employers  suddenly  declared  a  lock-out. 
Huge  wooden  and  barbed-wire  barricades,  costing  £1,500, 
were  immediately  put  up  all  round  the  factory  to  prevent 
the  workers  entering.  Armed  police  were  called  in.  The 
plant  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which 
meant  that  any  worker  trying  to  enter  the  factory  could 
be  convicted  of  contempt  of  court  and  given  a  heavy 
sentence.  Tetsuo  Masuda,  the  President  of  the  Union, 
and  other  leaders  were  arrested.  Owing  to  wide  public 
support,  however,  the  strike  and  lock-out  continued 
throughout  August.  Trade  unions,  political  parties, 
farmers,  writers  and  teachers — all  rallied  round  the  striking 
auto  workers,  helped  to  organise  pickets,  and  donated  no 
less  than  £150,000  to  the  strike  funds.  An  agreement  with 
the  management  of  the  Nissan  factory  was  eventually 
signed  at  the  end  of  September. 

The  recent  campaign  of  the  coal  miners,  too,  is 
indicative  of  the  character  of  the  campaigns  being  carried 
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out  by  the  Japanese  trade  unions  today.  In  1952,  270,000 
coal  miners,  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  industry,  went 
on  strike  for  63  days.  This  strike  was  one  of  the  most  bitter 
in  the  history  of  the  Japanese  working  class.  Today  these 
miners  are  faced  with  mass  dismissals  due  to  the  speed-up 
and  rationalisation  measures  being  taken  by  the  big 
monopolies.  There  are  350,000  coal  miners  in  Japan,  but 
40,000  are  due  for  dismissal,  and  it  is  estimated  by  the  trade 
unions  that  the  total  is  likely  to  reach  70,000. 

Because  of  the  partial  exhaustion  arising  from  the  strike 
in  1952,  the  coal  miners  decided  this  time  to  try  a  variant 
form  of  struggle — work  according  to  the  strict  application 
of  safety  regulations.  By  this  means,  the  miners  continued 
to  draw  wages,  improved  their  safety  in  the  pits,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  curtailed  production  by  some  40  to  50  per  cent., 
the  actual  amount  of  production  being  controlled  by  the 
union  leaders  who,  by  this  method,  can  decide  the  percentage 
drop  in  production  as  they  wish. 

The  dismissals  in  the  coal  mines  indicate  the  way  things 
are  developing  in  Japan,  especially  since  the  signing  of  the 
Korean  truce.  The  Government  sunk  25,600  million  yen 
(about  £25,600,000)  into  the  coal  mines  during  1953. 
Altogether  in  the  past  five  years  55,0(X)  million  yen  have 
been  poured  into  the  industry  by  the  Government  and  79 
new  shafts  opened.  The  money  has  been  concentrated  in 
the  pits  owned  by  the  big  monopolies,  Mitsui,  Mitsubishi 
and  Sumitomo.  The  money  is  to  be  refunded  to  the 
Government  after  fifteen  years,  but  the  companies  admit 
that  their  profits  in  the  first  two  years  alone  will  be  sufficient 
to  pay  back  all  the  money  loaned  by  the  Government. 
The  machinery  for  this  expansion  is  being  imported  from 
the  United  States. 

The  same  process  of  “  rationalisation  ”  and  dismissals, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  big  Zaibatsu  firms  with  the  aid  of 
US  equipment,  patents,  technicians  and  loans  is  going 
ahead  in  shipbuilding,  chemicals,  oil,  iron  and  munitions. 
Everywhere,  the  Big  Three — Mitsui,  Mitsubishi  and 
Sumitomo— are  being  given  the  benefits.  The  centralisa¬ 
tion  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  these  three  giant  firms  is 
proceeding  very  rapidly.  As  a  result,  their  influence  on 
the  Government  and  its  policies  is  increasing — and  it  is  an 
influence  which  is  devoted  to  a  return  to  the  “  good  old 
days  ”  of  Japanese  militarism,  war  contracts  and  no  trade 
unions.  The  constant  demands  for  whittling  away  the 
rights  of  the  unions  are  usually  inspired  by  these  quarters. 
For  this  reason,  the  recent  victory  of  the  Mitsui  Coal 
Miners’  Union  against  mass  dismissals  is  regarded  as  an 
important  gain  for  the  entire  trade  union  movement  of 
Japan,  and  a  significant  check  to  the  aims  of  the  Big 
Three  firms. 

The  struggle  of  the  Mitsui  miners  has  been  the  test 
case  for  the  whole  industry.  It  was  generally  regarded  by 
miners  and  owners  alike,  that  if  the  Mitsui  Company  could 
get  away  with  the  dismissal  from  its  pits,  then  the  go-ahead 
signal  would  be  given  for  a  further  drive  for  mass  dismissals 
throughout  all  the  coalfields. 

For  more  than  three  months  the  Mitsui  miners  main¬ 
tained  their  “  go-slow  ”  tactics,  reducing  production  by 
some  50  per  cent.,  with  the  loss  to  the  company  of  750,000 
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tons  of  coal.  After  93  days  the  company  capitulated,  and 
withdrew  its  dismissal  notices  served  on  1,815  miners. 

Now  the  Miners’  Federation  (Tanro)  is  campaigning 
for  higher  wages. 

Two  other  important  trade  union  events  have  been  the 
campaign  of  the  powerful  All  Japan  Teachers’  Union  against 
the  new  laws,  banning  teachers  from  taking  part  in  any 
political  activities  ;  and  the  prolonged  struggle  of  the 
National  Railway  Workers’  Union  (Kokutetsu).  The 
latter  began  its  campaign  like  the  coal  miners,  in  opposition 
to  widespread  dismissals.  The  campaign  took  the  form  of 
“  furlough  tactics  ” — that  is,  instead  of  declaring  a  strike, 
the  workers,  in  large  batches,  would  go  on  furlough,  at 
different  periods.  This,  of  course,  caused  as  much  chaos 
as  if  workers  had  come  out  on  strike — and  yet  there 
was  no  official  strike.  Early  this  year  the  National 
Railways  Corporation,  in  an  endeavour  to  end  this 
campaign,  dismissed  the  President  and  seventeen  other 
leaders.  This  action  aroused  very  strong  feelings,  not  only 
amongst  the  railwaymen  but  amongst  other  sections,  too, 
especially  when  a  demonstration  protesting  against  these 
dismissals  was  brutally  attacked  by  the  police. 

Equally  imjxirtant  struggles  are  being  waged  by  the 
peasants.  There  are  three  main  peasant  unions  in  Japan, 
apart  from  a  number  of  other  organisations.  For  several 
years  there  has  been  disunity  between  these  organisations  ; 
but  now  they  are  getting  together  and  conducting  campaigns 
jointly.  In  Kyushu,  where  the  floods  affected  a  million 
people  and  caused  £10  million  damage,  joint  action  to 
repair  the  damage  and  to  demand  that  the  Government 
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grant  immediate  relief  is  growing  apace.  The  same  joint 
action  is  developing  on  the  question  of  the  American  bases. 
There  are  733  of  these  in  Japan.  On  every  base  the  peasants 
are  coming  together  to  voice  their  protests  and  demand 
the  return  of  their  land  and  peace  of  mind. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  campaign  of  the  peasants  is  on  the 
question  of  a  higher  price  for  the  rice  they  are  compelled 
to  deliver  to  the  Government.  The  three  peasant  unions 
have  reached  agreement  on  the  price,  and  have  launched  a 
nation-wide  campaign  of  meetings,  demonstrations,  pro¬ 
tests,  visits  ti!  Members  of  Parliament,  demands  to 
Ministers,  andfother  actions,  in  which  the  trade  unions  are 
giving  full  supt>ort  to  the  peasant  unions. 

A  prominent  part  in  all  the  activities  of  the  trade  unions 
and  peasant  unions  in  Japan  today  is  being  played  by  the 
women.  In  the  struggles  at  the  American  bases  they  are 
well  to  the  fore.  In  the  coal  areas,  the  miners’  wives  are 
playing  a  leading  role.  In  fact  one  trade  union  leader 
commented  to-'  me,  with  a  smile  :  “  They  are  even  more 


fierce  than  their  men.  They  drive  them  into  battle,  like  a 
whip  at  their  backs.”  The  miners’  wives  have  actually 
formed  a  new  organisation — Tan  Fu  Kyo — Coalminers’ 
Wives’  Association — ^which  has  inspired  the  setting  up  of 
similar  organisations  in  other  industries.  The  miners’ 
wives  set  aside  a  100  yen  a  month  each  (about  2  shillings) 
for  miners’  welfare,  such  as  illness,  the  birth  of  a  baby,  an 
accident.  The  amount  is  perhaps  small,  but  it  is  proof  of 
their  earnestness. 

The  past  nine  years  have  demonstrated  the  immense 
spirit  and  potential  power  of  the  Japanese  trade  unions. 
They  have  been  constantly  harried,  pressured  and  divided. 
Many  leaders  have  been  thrown  into  jail.  But  the  unions 
seem  to  have  an  amazing  power  of  recovery.  They  are 
.ctill  on  their  feet — and  as  long  as  they  stay  so  will  protect 
not  only  their  own  freedom  but  the  general  democratic  rights 
which  the  Japanese  people  won  in  1945  from  the  militarists 
and  zaibatsu. 


LETTER  FROM  MALAYA 

By  T,  Edgeton  {Kuala  Lumpur) 


MCA-UMNO  Victory 

LTHOUGH  held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  men  to 
the  Town  Councils,  the  elections  last  August  in  the 

State  of  Perak  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya  were  of  the 
greatest  significance. 

For  in  Perak  exists  a  political  party  led  by  none 
other  than  the  Chief  Minister  (Mentri  Besar  to  use  the  Malay 
nomenclature).  This  Chief  Minister,  Dato  Panglima  Bukit 
Gantang,  sensing  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  holder 
of  his  post  will  be  elected  by  the  people  rather  than 
appointed  by  the  Malay  Ruler  of  the  State,  started  the 
National  Association  of  Perak  (NAP)  so  that  he  might 
have  popular  support. 

The  National  Association  of  Perak  was  equally 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Party  Negara,  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  brainchild  of  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald, 
Special  Commissioner  of  the  UK  in  South-East  Asia. 
Party  Negara  was  formed  ostensibly  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Chief  Ministers  of  the  Malay  States  that  form  the 
Federation  of  Malaya.  As  these  Chief  Ministers  are  top 
civil  servants,  the  impression  is  created  that  Party  Negara 
is  an  official  or  government-sponsored  political  party,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  expect  support  from  the 
masses  who  are  clamouring  for  self-government. 

Against  this  political  background,  the  elections  to  the 
Ipoh,  Taiping  and  Telok  Anson  Town  Councils  in  Perak 
assumed  particular  significance.  The  NAP  was  expected 
to  supply  the  only  effective  opposition  to  the  Alliance  of  the 
Malayan  Chinese  Association,  United  Malay  National 
Organisation  and  the  Perak  Progressive  Party.  This 
Alliance  is  called  the  Perak  State  Alliance. 

If  NAP  had  won  a  sweeping  victory  in  the  elections, 
the  other  Chief  Ministers  of  the  Malay  States  would 
undoubtedly  have  formed  their  own  State  National 


Organisations  to  oppose  the  Alliance,  and  Party  Negara 
would  have  had  a  good  chance  of  succeeding. 

But  NAP  failed  completely,  and  the  Alliance  took  all 
the  seats  in  the  three  Town  Councils.  No  fewer  than  seven 
NAP  candidates  lost  their  deposits  for  failing  to  poll  the 
minimum  number  of  votes,  and  the  results  of  the  Perak 
elections  thus  indicated  clearly  which  political  party  in  the 
Federation  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  masses. 

The  blow  was  too  much  for  the  leader  of  NAP — Dato 
Panglima  Bukit  Gantang,  who  did  not  take  defeat  in  good 
heart  ;  he  failed  to  attend  the  Federal  Legislative  Council 
meeting  held  at  Kuala  Lumpur  10  days  after  the  Perak 
elections.  The  blow  was  also  too  much  for  the  leader  of 
Party  Negara — Dato  Sir  Onn  bin  Ja’afar,  who  went  to 
hospital  to  recover  from  the  shock. 

The  second  battle  for  supremacy  will  be  fought  between 
the  Alliance  and  Party  Negara,  when  the  elections  are  held 
for  16  seats  in  the  Johore  Council  of  State.  But  even 
before  the  battle  proper  begins,  the  Alliance  has  won  five 
seats,  for  their  candidates  were  returned  unopposed,  while 
Party  Negara  is  not  able  to  nominate  more  than  eight 
candidates  for  the  16  seats. 

It  looks  as  if  the  Alliance  will  win  also  these  elections, 
the  first  of  which  is  to  be  held  at  State  Council  level  in 
mid-October.  This  was  what  the  Deputy  Supervisor  of 
Elections,  Johore  (Inche  Suki  A.  Kadir)  told  the  Straits 
Times :  ”...  the  first  Council  elections  may  be  a  walk¬ 
over  for  the  UMNO-MCA  Alliance  ...”  He  was 
referring  to  six  of  the  16  wards,  but  popular  opinion  is  that 
the  Alliance  will  win  a  resounding  victory  in  Johore,  as  it 
did  in  Perak  on  August  8.  This  would  bring  a  welcome 
end  to  the  ambitions  of  those  who  think  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  is  not  fit  for  even  partial  self-government.  It  is,  in 
any  case,  certain  that  the  results  of  the  Johore  Council  of 
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State  elections  will  be  indicative  of  the  probable  trend  of  the 
elections  for  the  Federal  Legislative  Council. 

Row  over  Schools 

Singularly  stupid  orders  by  the  Education  Department 
in  the  Federation  are  causing  much  heart-burning  among  the 
people. 

One  such  order  was  issued  in  the  ancient,  historic 
settlement  of  Malacca.  It  prohibited  students  of  English 
schools  from  attending  vernacular  night  classes.  The  order 
affected  the  Chinese  in  particular.  Parents  were  soon  up 
in  arms,  and  after  strong  protests,  the  order  (about  which 
the  Federal  education  authorities  claimed  to  know  nothing) 
was  withdrawn. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  another  order  has  come  to 
light.  It  prohibits  school  children  from  joining  Youth 
Clubs.  It  is  reported  that  the  order  has  been  issued  because 
teachers  have  complained  that  pupils  are  slack  in  their 
studies  on  account  of  outside-school  activities. 

Public  leaders  think  that  this  order  is  a  camouflage  for 
an  oflicial  attempt  to  stop  students  from  joining  the  youth 
clubs  of  political  organisations.  They  feel  that  the 
complaints  of  the  teachers  should  be  thoroughly  investigated 
— in  public,  if  necessary — by  a  special  tribunal,  before 
action  is  summarily  taken. 

On  top  of  all  these  troubles  comes  the  report  that 
school  fees  in  the  Federation  may  be  raised  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  special  committee  which  investigated  ways 
and  means  of  raising  funds  for  education. 

The  Federation’s  Member  for  Education  failed  with 


his  plan  to  levy  taxation  on  business  specially  to  finance 
education.  So  some  other  means  of  raising  funds  must 
be  found.  And  the  special  committee  says  :  “  Raise 
school  fees.”  In  every  other  civilised  country,  the  tendency 
is  free  education,  at  least  in  the  primary  stages.  Here  in 
the  Federation  of  Malaya,  some  people  in  government 
service  think  school  fees  should  not  only  be  charged,  but 
they  should  be  raised  ! 

“  Fajar  ”  Trial 

The  only  other  event  of  importance  since  my  last 
article  was  the  trial  of  eight  University  of  Malaya  students 
on  a  charge  of  publishing  seditious  articles  in  Fajar, 
mouthpiece  of  the  University’s  Socialist  Club. 

Mr.  D.  N.  Pritt,  Q.C.,  famed  lawyer  from  England, 
flew  to  Singapore  to  be  principal  defence  counsel.  He  was 
ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  brilliant  Chinese 
lawyer  of  Singapore. 

The  students  were  acquitted.  Why  they  were  charged 
at  all  is  a  mystery.  Others,  notably  public  leaders  like 
Dato  Sir  Cheng-lock  Tan,  President  of  the  Malayan 
Chinese  Association  and  co-leader  (with  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman)  of  the  Alliance,  had  uttered  many  statements  far 
more  powerful  than  the  articles  published  in  Fajar. 

There  is  a  suspicion  that  the  charges  were  brought 
against  the  students  as  a  deterrent  to  others  who  might  feel 
inclined  to  criticise  the  Government.  Mr.  Pritt  said,  in 
court,  that  the  charges  represented  an  “  appalling  attack  ” 
on  the  ordinary  rights  of  criticism  of  the  people. 
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AFGHANISTAN  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

By  K,  P,  Ghosh 


The  Afghans,  thirteen  million  strong,  are  making  a 
determined  effort  to  win  a  place  in  the  sun.  The 
regeneration  in  the  ancient  land  of  Afghanistan  is 
steadier  and  faster  than  in  the  other  Middle-Eastern 
countries,  and  is  abreast  with  that  of  the  Asian  countries. 
At  the  meeting-point  of  the  renascent  Arab  and  Asian 
worlds,  Afghanistan,  scarcely  noticed  in  the  world  Press, 
is  to-day  as  important  politically  as  it  is  geographically. 

Briefly,  the  Afghan  aim  is  to  build  with  as  much  speed 
as  their  economy  and  society  will  bear,  a  politically, 
industrially  and  culturally  modem  state.  With  the  foreign- 
inspired  overthrow  of  King  Amanullah  in  the  thirties  still 
fresh  in  their  minds,  they  are  naturally  cautious  in  their 
moves.  The  second  world  war  also  obliged  them  to 
mark  time.  But  since  the  end  of  the  war,  and  encouraged 


by  the  independence  of  India  and  other  Asian  countries, 
they  are  making  a  steady  effort  to  catch  up  with  modern 
ideas  and  practices  in  statecraft. 

The  keynote  of  Afghan  politics  is  “  the  struggle  for 
freedom,”  anomalous  as  this  may  seem  in  a  sovereign 
independent  country.  The  sense  of  struggle  is  inherent  in 
their  national  consciousness  and  their  resentment  of  the 
historical  and  still  existing  wrongs  inflicted  on  them.  They 
feel  they  have  a  common  cause  with  all  the  colonial,  semi¬ 
colonial  and  ex-colonial  peoples.  Afghanistan,  like  India, 
feels  strongly  about  national  sovereignty  ;  she  is  a  partisan 
of  world  peace  and  international  good  relations',  and  an 
opponent  of  imperialism  and  the  cold  war. 

Because  the  country  is  undeveloped  and  its  population 
comparatively  small,  there  is  a  tendency  in  Europe  to 


under-value  the  importance  of  Afghanistan  in  world  affairs. 
But  this  is  a  serious  mistake.  Except  India,  there  is  no 
other  country  in  the  Arab-Asian  area  which  can  claim  a 
national  unity  as  great  as  that  of  Afghanistan. 

The  Afghans,  physically  hardy  and  of  martial  repute, 
inhabit  a  country  of  297,000  square  miles — 90,000  square 
miles  larger  than  France.  The  terrain  is  mountainous  and 
the  climate  harsh. 

The  people  are  Muslims,  without  the  fanaticism  and 
internal  dissension  commonly  associated  with  the  Muslim 
countries,  though  their  faith  provides  a  healthy  ferment  to 
ideas  and  policies. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  present  King,  Zahir  Shah, 
Afghanistan  has  had  a  stable  Government  under  a  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy.  The  Constitution  provides  for  a 
Cabinet  administration  under  a  Prime  Minister,  who  is 
elected  by  Parliament  and  approved  by  the  King.  The 
Parliament  has  two  houses  :  the  Senate  with  60  permanent 
members,  nominated  by  the  King  in  consideration  of  their 
past  services  to  the  country  ;  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Shora-e-Milli,  with  120  members,  elected  for  three  years 
by  secret  ballot,  and  universal  franchise,  everyone  over  the 
age  of  20  having  the  right  to  vote.  All  citizens  enjoy  equal 
rights  without  distinction  as  to  race,  creed  or  sex. 

There  is  thus  a  considerable  amount  of  political 
democracy,  and  feudal  practices  are  waning,  but  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  are  still  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Royal  circle.  The  present  Prime  Minister, 
General  Mahammed  Daoud  Khan,  is  married  to  the  King’s 
sister.  His  predecessor,  Marshal  Shah  Mahmud  Khan 
Gazi,  who  after  being  in  office  for  seven  and  a  half  years, 
resigned  last  year  owing  to  ill  health,  is  an  uncle  of  the  King. 
The  country  is  undoubtedly  short  of  qualified  people. 
Moreover,  in  a  country  where  assassination  of  the  rulers 
has  almost  been  traditional,  devolution  of  power  no  doubt 
proceeds  with  careful  selection. 

Nonetheless,  the  ruling  circles  of  Afghanistan,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  irresponsible  feudal  oligarchies 
of  the  Philippines,  Siam  and  a  number  of  the  Middle- 
Eastern  countries,  do  represent  the  progressive  nationalism 
of  the  people.  At  the  same  time,-  free  and  compulsory 
primary  education,  free  higher  education,  and  the  expansion 
of  commerce,  industry  and  foreign  relations  are  creating  a 
bourgeoisie  and  an  intelligentsia  who  take  an  active  interest 
in  national  affairs. 

Afghanistan  has  so  far  had  no  problems  of  organised 
labour  or  Communism.  It  is  not,  however,  the  absence  of 
Left-wing  frictions  that  explains  the  country’s  cordial 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  These  have  always  been 
good.  Soviet  Russia  was  the  first  country  to  establish 
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diplomatic  relations  with  Afghanistan  following  the  latter’s 
emancipation  in  1919  from  British  control.  One  source 
of  minor  misunderstanding,  the  700-mile-long  Soviet- 
Afghan  frontier  which  in  part  had  remained  undemarcated 
since  Czarist  days,  was  settled  in  1948  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  parties. 

The  Foreign  Office  in  Kabul  assured  Moscow  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  Soviet  uneasiness  over  occasional 
American  activities  in  Afghanistan.  The  country  has 
received  no  dollar  grants,  only  two  loans  at  3  J  per  cent, 
interest  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  US.  Recently 
it  secured  a  loan  from  the  Soviet  Union  on  exactly  the  same 
terms.  The  policy  is  not  to  allow  foreign  investment  or 
control  in  the  Afghan  economy.  Foreign  technicians  and 
educationists  of  many  countries,  including  France,  Germany, 
Britain,  Russia  and  America,  work  in  the  country,  but  only 
as  employees. 

Before  the  last  war,  Afghanistan  traded  with  India, 
Russia,  Iran,  Britain,  Japan,  Poland  and  Italy.  Diplomatic 
and  trade  relations  with  America  were  established  for  the 
first  time  during  the  war.  To-day  the  bulk  of  its  foreign 
trade  is  with  the  US,  and  many  Afghanistanis  would  wish 
their  trade  to  be  less  dependent  on  a  single  market.  Serious 
misgivings  about  US  foreign  policy  have  lately  made  them¬ 
selves  felt. 

The  US-Pakistan  military  aid  agreement  has  been 
described  by  the  Afghan  Prime  Minister  as  “  a  grave  danger 
to  the  security  and  peace  of  Afghanistan,”  nor  did  the 
American  Press  make  matters  better  by  their  reports  of  a 
mooted  “  confederation  ”  of  Afghanistan  and  US-aided 
Pakistan.  This  grotesque  story  was  soon  dead,  but  its 
implications  were  not  lost  on  the  watchful  Afghans. 

The  Afghans  bear  unhappy  memories  of  past  western 
empires.  In  the  eighty  years  between  1840  and  1920,  they 
were  involved  in  three  wars  with  Britain  and  one  serious 
skirmish  with  Czarist  Russia.  The  material  and  psycho¬ 
logical  damage  done  by  Britain  is  far  from  healed,  especially 
the  loss  of  territory  as  a  result  of  the  Second  Afghan  War, 
1878-80,  and  the  retention  by  Britain  of  control  over 
Afghanistan’s  foreign  policy.  It  was  not  till  1919,  after 
the  Afghan  War  of  Independence  (the  Third  Afghan  War) 
that  complete  independence  was  achieved.  But  there  has 
been  no  redress  for  the  removal  from  Afghan  sovereignty, 
by  the  Durand  Agreement  of  1893,  of  territory  holding 
about  a  third  of  the  Afghan  population. 

Before  Britain  came  to  Asia,  Afghanistan  was  a 
powerful  kingdom  with  jurisdiction  over  a  large  part  of 
India.  British  wars  and  policies  have  turned  Afghanistan 
into  a  srhall,  poverty-stricken,  land-locked  country,  left 
behind  in  the  march  of  civilisation.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  demanding  justice  and  freedom  for  the  Afghan  tribes 
kept  separated  from  their  land  of  origin  by  the  Durand  Line, 
Afghanistan  has  made  no  irredentist  claim.  It  asks  only 
that  these  tribes  (the  Pathans,  or  more  correctly  Pakhtuns) 
should  be  freed  from  Pakistan’s  colonial  administration 
over  them,  and  allowed  self-determination. 

The  Pakhtuns  or  Pathans  have  never  been  either  de  jure 
or  de  facto  British  subjects  ;  numerous  British  military 
op>erations,  including  air  bombing,  have  failed  to  subjugate 


Typical  Afghan  landscape.  On  this  spot  on  the  Kabul  river,  50  miles 
east  of  Kabul  on  the  road  to  Pakistan,  German  engineers  are  now 
constructing  a  hydro-electric  plant  which  will  supply  light  for  Kabul 
and  power  to  new  textile  mills  now  under  construction 

them.  Yet  in  1947  they  were  handed  over  by  Britain  to 
Pakistan,  in  contravention  of  explicit  agreements  with 
Afghanistan.  Pakistan  has  stubbornly  refused  to  consider 
the  claims  of  either  the  Pakhtuns  or  the  Afghans.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  Pakhtuns  should  now  be 
demanding  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Pakhtuni- 
stan.  The  situation  is  pregnant  with  disturbing  possibilities. 

Afghan  relations  with  Britain,  Pakistan  and  America, 
therefore,  though  formally  “  normal,”  are  not  as  friendly 
as  Afghanistan  would  like.  With  China,  Afghanistan 
established  diplomatic  relations  after  the  last  war,  and  later 
was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  recognise  the  Chinese 
Communist  Government.  Afghan  foreign  policy  finds  an 
authoritative  exposition  in  a  number  of  pamphlets  written 
by  the  Afghan  Ambassador  in  London,  Sardar  Najib- 
Ullah  Khan.  Afghanistan,  says  Dr.  Najib-Ullah, 
succeeded  in  preserving  her  neutrality  and  independence 
during  the  most  turbulent  period  of  the  world’s  history. 
She  holds  fast  to  this  policy,  and  so  long  as  her  rights  and 
freedom  are  respected  will  not  align  herself  with  any  group 
against  another.  It  is,  however,  no  secret  that  the  Afghans 
are  ready  to  resist  any  action  against  their  legitimate  rights. 

The  Afghans  believe  that  both  the  USA  and  the 
USSR  can  help  the  world  along  the  road  of  peace  and 
progress.  They  have  friendly  relations  with  France, 
Britain,  China  and  other  countries,  whom  they  wish  to  see 
as  friends  of  the  Asian  and  African  nations,  and  not  as 
colonisers. 

Afghanistan  desires  the  emancipation  of  Asian  nations 
by  peaceful  means,  through  good  understanding.  The 
very  close  and  friendly  relations  between  Afghanistan  and 
India  arise  from  their  community  of  view  regarding  non¬ 
adherence  to  any  bloc,  the  readiness  to  condemn  and  resist 
aggression,  and  their  common  desire  to  solve  their  problems 
by  peaceful  means.  Peaceful  Asian  solidarity  remains  the 
keystone  of  Afghan  policy. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

MYTHS  ABOUT  FORMOSA 

Sir, — It  is  interesting,  as  Mr.  Nussbaum  points  out,  to  compare 
the  article  by  Dr.  Goddard  in  your  July  number  with  Dr.  K.  C.  Wu’s 
description  of  the  police  state  in  Formosa.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  Dr.  Wu’s  account  is  confirmed  by  observers  of  the  calibre 
of  Wm.  O.  Douglas  and  Adlai  Stevenson.  Douglas  discovered  that 
“  Formosa  is  a  police  state  with  repressive  tentacles  reaching  through 
civilian  life  and  the  army  ”  ;  in  the  1951  elections  “  when  it  early 
became  apparent  that  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  men  were  losing,  the 
Kuomintang  stepped  in  and  ‘  controlled  ’  the  remainder  of  the 
elections.”  On  May  19,  1953,  the  American  magazine  Look  published 
an  article  by  Adlai  Stevenson  :  he  considered  that  the  effort  to  establish 
among  some  six  million  Formosans  and  nearly  three  million  refugees 
a  “  laboratory  model  of  good  government  ”  was  “  both  sincere  and 
demonstrably  effective,”  but,  he  added,  “  there  are  many  difficulties — 
lack  of  capital,  a  big  army  to  support,  little  private  enterprise,  under¬ 
paid  teachers  and  civil  servants  ”  ;  and  among  the  “  less  obvious  but 
more  alarming  problems,”  which  incidentally  appear  to  have  escaped 
Dr.  Goddard’s  notice,  were  “  personalised  government,  one-man  rule 
in  place  of  rule  of  law,  palace  intrigues,  secret  policy,  constant  political 
indoctrination  in  the  army  and  what  some  Chinese  call  ‘  Russian 
methods  ’  in  ensuring  absolute  loyalty  to  the  regime.”  Another  point 
that  Dr.  Goddard  does  not  mention  is  that  “  this  reformation,”  as 
Adlai  Stevenson  calls  it,  “  is  taking  place  aided  by  US  dollars  disbursed 
under  the  scrutiny  of  two  thousand  Americans.” 

Yours,  etc., 

London,  S.W.5.  J.  T.  Pratt. 

RACIAL  HARMONY  IN  MALAYA 

Sir, — I  wonder  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  remarks  to 
T.  H.  Edgeton’s  excellent  article  “  Malaya  Reaches  Political 
Adolescence  ”  which  appeared  in  your  August  issue? 

As  Mr.  Edgeton  rightly  points  out,  Malaya’s  only  truly  nationalist 
political  alliance  is  that  of  UMNO  and  MCA  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
realised  how  genuinely  strong  the  ties  between  Malay  and  non-Malay 
really  are — in  spite  of  differences  which  have  been  exploited  all  too 
often  for  political  purposes.  It  is  not  often  understood,  for  instance, 
that  in  private  life  the  different  races  live  in  perfect  harmony  and 
understanding.  They  are  tolerant  of  one  another  and  each  race 
keeps  to  its  own  customs,  traditions,  culture  and  religion.  A  good 
example  of  Malayan  racial  harmony  may  be  illustrated  by  a  Malayan 
household.  In  a  Malayan  home  there  may  be  Chinese  servants 
living  and  working  in  the  house,  an  Indian  gardener,  a  Malay  chauffeur 
and  Sikh  watchman,  and  these  different  races  work  together  in  harmony 
and  concord.  It  is  quite  common  to  find  in  an  office  or  on  the  rubber 
estates  the  Malays,  Indians,  Eurasians  and  Europeans  working 
together  peacefully  and  amicably.  They  also  mix  socially  and  are 
very  friendly  with  one  another.  At  Christmas,  for  instance,  Europeans, 

Chinese  and  Indians  get  together  to  celebrate  ;  or  at  Chinese  New 
Year,  Europeans,  Malays  and  Indians  go  visiting  their  Chinese  friends. 

Malaya  can  only  prosper  if  its  three  decisive  factors,  viz.,  the 
British,  Malays  and  Chinese  unite  and  cooperate  for  their  mutual 
benefit  with  a  view  to  the  sole  good  of  Malaya  as  a  whole.  Given  the 
racial  harmony  which  exists  on  the  private  level,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
different  political  groups  must  unite  and  work  together  so  that  there 

can  be  political  cohesion  as  well.  In  the  sphere  of  politics  there  are 

four  alternatives  before  Malaya ;  (1)  continued  British  Colonialism ; 

(2)  Fascism  ;  (3)  the  Malayan  Communist  Party  ;  and  (4)  a  United 

Malayan  Nation  with  self-government  and  independence  within  the 
British  Commonwealth. 

A  United  Malayan  Nation,  which  is  the  only  acceptable  answer  if 
bloodshed  is  to  be  avoided,  must  be  achieved  by  progressive  steps. 
The  first  step  has  been  taken— namely  the  uniting  into  one  political 
group  of  the  biggest  communities,  the  Malays  and  the  Chinese.  These 

two  races  have  now  closed  their  ranks,  and  formed  the  UMNO/MCA, 

which  has  become  a  living  force  in  a  country  where  conditions  are  by 

no  means  settled. 


If  the  British  Government  will  cooperate  with  the  AUiance  and 
help  them  into  a  workable  unit  instead  of  opposing  their  efforts  to 
work  collectively,  self-government  and  independence  will  be  attained 
without  rancour  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  local  populace  ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  the  British  Government  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  a  job  well  done. 

As  far  as  the  Chinese  element  goes,  they  proved  in  the  last  war 
that,  if  given  a  fair  deal,  they  repaid  their  benefactors  not  only  with 
gratitude  but  with  their  lives.  Innumerable  Chinese,  even  from  the 
poorest  classes,  risked  their  lives,  and  underwent  torture  to  bring 
succour  to  the  prisoners  of  war  in  Malaya,  and  many  volunteered 
to  join  the  Forces  to  fight  the  Japanese.  Force  136,  for  example,  had 
Chinese  recruits,  some  of  whom  were  killed  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
Malayan  jungle.  What  better  proof  than  this  that  they  can  be 
trusted  not  to  turn  against  the  British  if  helped  along  the  right  road  ? 
If  the  British  take  the  reasonable  course  now,  the  Chinese  will  be 
eternally  grateful  to  them,  and  will  welcome  them  to  stay  on  in  Malaya 
to  help  on  an  equal  basis,  in  the  government  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
in  the  field  of  the  economic  life  and  future  development  of  Malaya. 
That,  in  fact,  is  the  professed  intention  of  the  Chinese  leader.  Sir 
Cheng-lock  Tan,  as  stated  in  his  memorandum  to  the  Randall 
Commission. 

True  racial  harmony  in  every  sense  of  the  word  will  be  achieved 
amongst  all  the  races,  Malays,  Chinese,  Indians  and  others,  if  they  can 
work  together  politically  in  the  common  interest,  and  build  up  a  truly 
United  Malayan  Nation. 

Yours,  etc., 

Singapore.  Chan  Kim-lwi. 


A  PROTEST  FROM  AMERICA 

Sir, — Reading  your  editorial  of  July  last,  causes  me  to  say  a  few 
things.  I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  Eastern  World  for 
over  two  years.  I  have  served  as  an  Educational  Missionary  in 
South-East  Asia  (Malaya  for  35  years)  and  therefore  have  lived  through 
a  long  period  (1914  to  1949)  of  tremendous  significance,  politically  and 
economically  in  that  area.  I  have  given  the  best  that  I  possess  through 
those  years,  for  the  advancement  of  the  great  races  of  the  East,  the 
Chinese,  the  Malay,  the  Indian,  the  Japanese  and  others.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  potential  power  of  all  these  Asian  people  and 
would  never  knowingly  do  or  say  anything  but  that  which  is  favourable 
to  them,  as  they  move  up  the  long  road  of  progress. 

As  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States,  I  have  noted  during  the 
last  ten  years,  with  regret,  the  charge  of  imperialism  against  my 
country.  This  charge  has  come  from  various  sources.  I  would  fully 
expect  it  to  come  from  any  country  or  people  or  leader  who  openly 
confesses  his  allegiance  to  International  Communism.  That  political 
philosophy  links  capitalism,  wealth,  imperialism  and  colonialism  all 
together.  They  claim  that  there  is  no  difference,  and  they  are 
proclaiming  around  the  world  at  this  time  by  the  Press,  the  radio  and 
otherwise  the  evils  emanating  from  that  imperialistic  country — the 
United  States.  Our  country  seems  to  have  a  peculiarly  isolated 
position  in  this  charge.  I  wonder  why?  I  am  not  surprised  at  this. 

Until  Communism  is  willing  to  “  take  the  beam  out  of  their  own  eye,” 
they  will  continue  to  do  this  and  we  must  be  patient  and  bear  it,  and 

adjust  our  plans  for  the  future  accordingly. 

But  when  this  charge  of  imperialism  comes  from  countries  and 
leaders  and  the  Press,  who  ought  to  know  better  and  moreover  who 
maintain  by  treaty,  by  understanding  and  by  past  cooperative 
experiences,  a  friendship,  then  1  must  protest.  1  must  ask.  Why  ? 

But  most  of  all,  in  surveying  this  false  charge  I  sense  a  source  of 

grave  danger  that  these  friends  apparently  do  not  see :  this  charge  in 

any  form  against  the  United  States  at  this  critical  hour  is  exactly  what 

International  Communism  wants  to  have  said.  These  friends  are 
using  their  ammunit’on. 

Let  me  ask  a  few  questions,  and  let  anyone  answer  them.  Who 
made  this  country  great?  What  made  this  country  great?  Great  in 
power  of  production,  in  wealth,  in  scientific  achievement,  in  readiness 
and  ability  to  assist  in  rehabilitation?  Did  this  country  go  out  into 

the  world,  back  over  its  short  history  and  by  selfish  colonialism  make 

itself  strong  and  great?  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands  certainly 

cannot  be  examples  of  this.  Where  is  there  a  publication  that  comes 
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from  this  country  that  flaunts  before  the  world  “  See  what  we  have 
done”  ?  None  are  more  ready  than  the  “  bone  and  sinew  ”  of  this 
country  to  confess  that  we  are  not  perfect,  and  are  ready  both  to 
confess  our  faults  and  to  remedy  them  when  necessary. 

This  country  is  great  and  strong  because  we  could  not  avoid  it. 
This  greatness  is  a  responsibility  before  God  and  man  that  we  bear 
with  fear  and  trembling.  Parts  of  our  foreign  policy  are  deliberately 
an  effort  to  share  this  responsibility  with  others,  if  they  would  only  see 
it.  And  yet,  with  little  regard  for  truth,  these  supposedly  friendly 
countries  say  our  gifts,  our  loans  are  made  outside  our  country  in  order 
to  gain  “  imperialistic  ”  control  everywhere.  I  smell  the  bad  odour 
of  jealousy  in  such. 

The  standing,  at  this  moment,  on  the  treasury  books  of  this  country 


of  grants  in  the  first  World  War  and  of  lend-lease  in  this  last  war  would 
reveal  some  startling  facts.  What  part  of  these  amounts  have  been 
repaid  ?  There  are  many  people  in  this  country  who  are  now  saying 
“  These  amounts  will  rrever  be  repaid.”  They  are  right.  A  high 
percentage  of  this  will  be  written  off  and  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  will  be 
just  that  much  poorer.  Furthermore,  we  will  say  but  little  about  it. 
We  will  do  nothing  about  it.  On  the  other  hand  we  shall  be  ready  to 
lend  and  give  and  grant  again  and  again  when  need  arises  anywhere  in 
the  world,  when  requests  arc  properly  made.  If  this  is  imperialism, 
then  the  word  needs  a  new  definition. 

Yours,  etc., 

Arlington,  Va.,  USA  Preston  L.  Peach. 


INDIA  AND  THE  SIKH  COMMUNITY 


By  Lord  Birdtcood 


SOME  time  ago  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  the  last 
person  in  the  world  from  whom  I  had  ever  expected  to 
hear  again.  A  week  later  he  walked  into  my  flat,  rather 
bewildered  on  his  first  visit  to  this  country,  a  little  stouter 
and  his  loose  grey  beard  a  little  longer  ;  but  the  same 
rather  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  the  same  narrow 
pugnacious  disregard  for  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of 
political  ambitions  for  his  community. 

Master  Tara  Singh,  the  accepted  leader  of  militant 
Sikhism,  is  now  just  on  seventy.  He  was  born  of  a  Khatri 
Hindu  family  near  Mandra  in  the  Rawalpindi  District  and 
received  the  name  of  Nanak  Chand.  At  an  early  age  he 
seems  to  have  been  attracted  to  the  simplicity  of  the  village 
Gurdwara.  There  followed  his  conversion  to  Sikhism  and 
his  adoption  of  the  name  of  Tara  Singh.  His  title  of 
“  Master  ”  derives  from  the  headmastership  of  the  Khalsa 
High  School  at  Lyallpur,  where  he  was  noted  for  the 
severity  of  his  preaching  of  his  adopted  religion  and  a 
rigid  observance  of  all  Sikh  ritual.  Like  so  many  converts 
he  became  “  plus  royal  que  le  roi.” 

My  most  vivid  memory  of  Tara  Singh  goes  back  to 
1943,  when,  as  the  leader  of  the  Sikh  Akali  party  and  with 
the  spread  of  the  first  rumours  of  the  shape  of  things  to 
come,  he,  with  his  lieutenant,  Giani  Kartar  Singh,  was 

busy  Staking  the  claim  for  a  future  Sikh  State  in  an 
independent  India. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  Sikh  demand  today 
it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  position  of  the  Community 
previous  to  the  partition  of  the  sub-continent.  Just  over 

5,000,000  Sikhs  were  then  scattered  haphazardly  across  the 

north  of  India  as  if  they  had  been  shaken  out  of  a  giant 

pepper  pot.  Their  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  in  no  area 

or  city  were  they  sufficiently  concentrated  to  form  an 
effective  majority.  Even  in  the  holy  city  of  Amritsar 
where  they  reached  their  highest  saturation  they  constituted 
only  40  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

In  1943  Tara  Singh’s  claims  had  not  received  precise 

dehnition.  The  understanding  was  that  if  the  Muslim 

League  succeeded  in  establishing  its  demand  for  Pakistan 


the  Sikhs  would  retaliate  with  a  counter-claim  for  “  Azad 
Punjab.”  Quite  obviously  some  hard  bargaining  had 
taken  place  between  the  Akali  Sikhs  and  the  Muslim  League. 
Concessions  to  Sikhs  covering  their  representation  within 
a  Pakistan  Government  were  to  be  balanced  by  Sikh  support 
of  the  League  case  for  their  Muslim  State.  This  much  was 
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clear  from  a  conversation  I  recall  with  Giani  Kartar  Singh, 
the  recognised  brain  of  the  Akali  party,  after  his  talks 
with  Mr.  Jinnah  in  November,  1943.  How  very  far 
removed  from  the  subsequent  course  of  events  in  1947  these 
preliminary  encounters  were  to  prove  ! 

It  is  difficult  to  forgive  Master  Tara  Singh  for  the 
irresponsible  incitement  of  his  flock  previous  to  the 
terrible  communal  slaughter  which  was  to  prove  the  price 
of  partition.  We  neither  blame  nor  exonerate  any  one 
community  for  the  great  disaster.  But  where  the  power 
to  dam  those  waters  of  suffering  was  not  used,  those  now 
in  authority  must  hesitate  ever  again  to  entrust  the  future 
to  such  blind  leadership.  It  is  against  this  background 
that  inevitably  the  latest  developments  in  regard  to  Sikh 
claims  will  be  viewed.  Nevertheless,  in  so  far  as  Tara 
Singh’s  case  is  now  reasonable  and  practical  compared 
with  the  demands  advanced  ten  years  ago,  it  merits 
consideration  and  understanding. 

Briefly,  the  new  modification  amounts  to  a  linguistic 
State  within  the  Indian  Union,  the  language,  Punjabi, 
being  the  determining  factor  in  deciding  the  State’s 
boundaries. 

The  basis  of  the  plan  is  the  amalgamation  of  six 
Punjabi-speaking  Districts  of  Punjab  with  six  similar 
Districts  of  Pepsu.  To  these  would  be  added  certain  areas 
in  Rajasthan  contiguous  to  the  Ferozepur  and  Hissar 
Districts  of  Punjab,  the  whole  comprising  a  population  of 
about  12  million,  the  area  involved  covering  just  over 
35,000  square  miles.  In  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Shromani  Akali  Dal,  Amritsar,  the  case  is 
set  out  in  moderate  language  and  with  some  persuasion. 
All  thought  of  independent  status  has  been  surrendered. 
The  new  State  would  be  subject  to  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  Centre.  Sikhs  are  declared  to  be  Indians  “  first  and 
last.”  The  State  could  be  compact  without  islands  or 
enclaves  and  its  economic  stability  would  be  certain.  The 
population,  it  is  estimated,  would  be  40  percent.  Sikh,  which 
is  stated  to  be  sufficient  to  ensure  a  contented  Sikh  com¬ 
munity.  As  an  afterthought  it  is  pointed  out  that  such  a 
State,  harbouring  a  people  of  great  fighting  traditions,  must 
strengthen  the  border  defence  and  represent  a  guarantee 
against  aggression  from  the  north-west. 

What  are  the  chances  of  acceptance?  The  results  of 
the  elections  showed  clearly  that — as  was  once  declaimed 
within  a  more  familiar  context — Mr.  Nehru  had  not  taken 
office  to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the  Indian  Union. 
In  the  two  Legislative  Assemblies  of  Punjab  and  Pepsu  the 
Akalis  had  only  limited  success  contesting  99  seats  out  of 
a  total  of  1 86  and  winning  32.  When  Mr.  Nehru  received 
some  rough  treatment  at  their  hands  during  his  brief  but 
concentrated  election  campaign,  the  Akalis  cause  in  no 
way  profited.  Bad  manners  in  the  treatment  of  a  popular 
leader  shocked  a  peasantry  which  is  shrewd  in  judging 
human  affairs.  If,  therefore,  Tara  Singh  is  ever  to 
re-establish  his  case  he  will  have  to  show  more  subtlety 
in  its  presentation.  The  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the 
linguistic  State  in  the  case  of  Andhra  is  a  precedent  which 
will  not  unnaturally  be  constantly  quoted  by  Tara  Singh 


and  his  followers.  If  within  a  year  or  so  they  make  no 
progress  they  may  in  desperation  turn  to  the  Communists 
for  support.  Such  an  alliance  would  merely  be  a  temporary 
marriage  of  convenience  such  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere. 
Gaullists  and  Communists  in  France  are  quite  content  to 
vote  together  when  it  serves  party  interests. 

But  a  consideration  of  more  importance  is  the  degree 
to  which  the  Akali  Movement  can  still  claim  to  speak  for 
Sikh  nationalism.  To  what  extent  are  Sikhs  today  con¬ 
scious  of  their  status  as  a  nation  rather  than  a  religion? 
In  1947  it  was  difficult  not  to  feel  full  sympathy  with  this 
virile  militant  religious  community  who  saw  in  the  decision 
to  partition  the  Punjab  their  own  physical  and  psychological 
vivisection.  The  general  impression  of  an  outside  observer 
is  that  they  have  wisely  resigned  themselves  to  a  surrender 
of  nationalism.  In  doing  so  they  will  lose  nothing  in 
respect  or  dignity.  Just  as  Parsees  retain  their  individuality, 
so  Sikhs  will  be  recognised  and  accepted  as  worthy  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  social  fabric  of  their  country.  I  would  support 
the  conclusion  in  a  more  personal  approach.  In  the  army 
of  a  united  sub-continent,  British  officers  went  to  great 
lengths  to  distinguish  between  the  various  sects  and  castes 
among  the  men  under  their  command  and  ensure  that  each 
separate  group  received  fair  and  balanced  consideration 
when  it  came  to  making  decisions  for  appointments  and 
promotion.  In  the  case  of  the  Sikhs  I  recall  that  the  two 
classifications,  Majha  or  Malwa,  according  to  whether  a 
Sikh  lived  north  or  south  of  the  Sutlej,  were  always  in 
mind  when  it  came  to  weighing  up  the  qualifications  of 
men  to  fill  vacancies  through  promotion.  The  balance 
between  the  two  groups  had  to  be  maintained.  A  recent 
enquiry  as  to  whether  this  particular  problem  was  still  a 
matter  for  the  care  and  time  which  was  lavished  on  it  in 
former  days,  evoked  the  reply  that  the  terms  ‘‘  Majha  ” 
and  “  Malwa  ”  had  almost  been  forgotten  !  It  would 
seem  that  the  general  tendency  is  to  leave  communal 
sentiment  behind  and  gradually  adopt  genuine  political 
tests  for  measuring  public  opinion.  If  so,  in  a  few  years 
Master  Tara  Singh  and  his  jathas  of  fanatical  adherents 
with  their  display  of  kirpans  and  swords  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  blue  and  yellow,  must  lose  all  public  support. 
There  will  be  genuine  regrets  of  sentiment  rather  than  of 
logic.  But  the  extreme  alternative,  to  permit  such  a  narrow 
philosophy  to  flourish  to  the  point  of  political  leadership 
in  a  new  State  of  12  million  would  be  to  set  the  clock  back 
to  the  Middle  Ages. 

There  remains  only  the  prospect  of  the  new  State 
materialising  without  the  advocacy  of  its  Akali  Sikh 
disciples.  If  the  demand  were  to  develop  not  only  from  the 
Sikh  community  but  also  from  all  other  Punjabi  speaking 
agricultural  classes,  then  the  Central  Government  might 
have  to  take  such  pressures  seriously.  For  the  moment  the 
Punjab  State  with  its  spectacular  new  capital  city  is  in  no 
mood  to  consider  its  own  truncation.  We  can  safely 
regard  the  matter  as  a  problem  for  the  future,  hypothetical 
rather  than  meriting  a  status  of  any  crisis  or  urgency.  In 
the  greater  interests  of  the  greater  number,  we  could  wish 
that  it  may  remain  so. 


[Photo :  Loerlscher,  Bern] 

At  Rosenlaui  Swiss  Climbing  School,  Sherpa  Norkay  Tenzing  (left, 
with  hat)  is  instructing  his  colleague,  Sherpa  Ang  Tarkay 


Swiss -Indian  Cooperation  in 
Mountaineering 


[Photo  :  Loertscher,  Bern] 

Sherpa  Norkay  Tenzing  in  Switzerland 


It  is  intended  to  train  in  Switzerland  a  sufficient  number  of 
Indian  mountain  guides  and  instructors  who  then  will  be  able 
to  train  the  younger  generation  in  various  mountainous  regions 
of  India. 

The  training  of  the  six  Sherpas  included  rock  and  ice  climb¬ 
ing,  and  during  the  later  part  of  their  sta>  in  Switzerland  they 
carried  out  independent  crossings  of  the  mountains  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland  and  in  the  Upper  Wallis.  Contacts  were  also 
established  with  various  Alpine  mountaineering  centres.  At  the 
beginning  of  September  the  Sherpas  left  Rosenlui  and  flew  from 
Geneva  to  India.  Thus  the  Himalayan  Mountaineering  Institute 
at  which  Tenzing  acts  as  the  Chief  Instructor  has  acquired  for 
this  post-monsoon  season  a  group  of  Indian  instructors. 
Tenzing  himself  had  left  Switzerland  already  in  August.  During 
his  stay  in  Switzerland — he  came  at  the  invitation  of  the  Swiss 
Alpine  Club — ^Tenzing  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  latest 
developments  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  technique  and  to  watch  the 
training  of  the  Sherpas.  He  met  several  well-known  Swiss 
guides,  including  R.  Theytaz,  the  Zinal  guide,  at  Champex,  and 
so  renewed  his  contacts  with  Swiss  mountaineers.  Tenzing 
knows  a  number  of  Swiss  mountaineers,  as  in  1947  he  took  part 
in  the  Swiss  expedition  which  conquered  Kedar  Nath,  Satupan 
and  Balbal.  In  1951  he  accompanied  the  Swiss  Everest 
Expedition  under  Dr.  Weiss  and  climbed  to  28,000  feet,  that  is, 
only  about  one  thousand  feet  from  the  top  of  Everest.  In 
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After  the  conquest  of  Mount  Everest,  Sir  Arnold  Lunn 
expressed  the  belief  that  this  achievement  is  likely  to  give  a 
great  impetus  to  mountaineering,  just  as  the  ascent  of  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  Alps,  Mont  Blanc,  inaugurated  a  century 
in  which  mountaineering  was  developed  from  rudimentary 
beginnings.  This  summer,  Norkay  Tenzing,  the  Hero  of 
Everest,  Major  N.  D.  Jayal,  head  of  the  Himalayan  Mountain¬ 
eering  Institute,  and  six  Sherpas  came  to  Switzerland,  where  the 
Sherpas  underwent  a  thorough  training  to  qualify  as  skilled 
mountain  guides  and  class  instructors  at  the  Institute  in 
Darjeeling  and  on  the  Koktang  training  ground.  The  training 
was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Swiss  guide  Arnold 
Glatthard  and  his  assistants,  who  were  assigned  this  task  by  the 
Swiss  Foundation  for  Alpine  Research. 


TENZING  IN 

SWITZERLAND 
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LONDON  NOTEBOOK 


World  Parliamentary  Conference  on  World 
Government 

The  fourth  World  Conference  of  the  World 
Association  of  Parliamentarians  for  World 
Government  was  held  in  London  from 
September  4-10.  Members  of  Asian  and  Far 
Eastern  Parliaments  who  attended  were  : 
Mr.  Ahmed  E.  H.  Jaffer,  M.P.,  Chairman  of 
the  Pakistan  Parliamentary  Group  for  World 
Government  ;  Mr.  Abdul  Kasem  Khan, 

M. P.,  President  of  the  District  Muslim  League 
and  Member  of  the  Council  of  Chittagong  ; 
Mr.  B.  C.  Nandy,  M.P.,  Member  of  Dacca 
University  Court  and  opposition  member  of 
the  Pakistan  Constituent  Assembly  ;  Prof. 

N. G.  Ranga,  M.P.,  President  of  the  All-India 
Krishikar  Lok,  or  Peasants’  Party,  and 
President  of  the  Indian  Foreign  Relations 
Association  ;  Dr.  J.  P.  Laurel,  Jr.,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  E.  Lorez,  M.P.,  from  the  Philippines  ; 
and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Terry,  M.P.,  from  Hong 
Kong.  Mr.  Tokutaro  Kitamura,  of  Japan, 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Association, 
was  unable  to  attend. 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  Conference, 
which  was  also  addressed  by  Abbe  Pierre, 
the  French  war-time  Resistance  Leader,  the 
President  of  the  World  Association,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Clement  Davies,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  recalled 
the  Sony  record  of  the  first  54  years  of  the 
twentieth  century,  which,  he  said,  had  seen 
more  of  man’s  inhumanity  to  man  than  any 
previous  period  in  the  world’s  history.  All 
the  suffering  of  these  years  arose,  he  said, 
from  one  basic  fact  that  mankind  had  not 
accepted  the  Rule  of  Law,  the  acceptance  of 
which  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  peace. 
There  was  no  alternative  to  the  peaceful 
co-existence  of  ideologies,  of  creeds  and  of 
colours. 

The  main  tasks  completed  by  the  fourth 
Conference  were  the  formulation  of  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  Revision  of  the  UN  Charter, 
and  the  adoption  of  resolutions  concerning 
the  form  and  composition  of  the  UN 
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Review  Conference  which  it  was  resolved 
should  be  held  at  the  first  possible  moment 
compatible  with  the  procedural  machinery 
of  the  UN.  The  Conference  hoped  that  this 
would  prove  not  later  than  1956. 

The  proposals  for  UN  Charter  Revision 
were  prepared  by  a  select  Committee  of  nine 
members,  including  Mr.  Abdul  Kasem  Khan, 
M.P.,  and  were  based  on  the  proposals  of  the 
1953  Copenhagen  Conference. 

The  proposals  included  Disarmament, 
with  the  prohibition  of  the  production  of 
atomic  weapons  ;  a  UN  inspectorate  and 
police  ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  World 
Legislature  in  place  of  the  present  General 
Assembly. 


A  bronze  study  of  General  Sahibsingh  Sokhey, 
from  the  exhibition  of  portrait  busts  by 
Fredda  Brilliant  of  leading  Indian  personalities, 
held  at  India  House  last  month.  Genera) 
Sokhey  is  a  noted  scientist  and  a  former 
director  of  the  Haffkine  Institute,  Bombay. 
Until  last  year  he  was  Assistant  Director- 
General  for  Central  Technical  Services  of  the 
World  Health  Organisation. 

Lin  Yu-tang  in  London 
Lin  Yu-tang  who  is  Chancellor-elect  of 
the  proposed  Nanyang  University  at  Singa¬ 
pore,  visited  London  last  month.  He  told 
guests  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Universities’ 
China  Committee  in  his  honour  that  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  better  place  than 


the  British  Universities  to  find  staff  for  a  seat 
of  learning  which  intended  to  pay  attention 
to  quality  and  the  personal  element  as  well 
as  ensuring  a  centre  where  China’s  ancient 
traditions  and  values  would  be  maintained. 
At  Malaya  Hall  he  told  students  now  resident 
in  London  that  the  new  university  would  be 
open  to  all  Malayans  and  that  it  was  intended 
to  keep  up  the  international  aspect  of  the 
faculty.  And  in  a  final  talk  to  the  China 
Society  Mr.  Lin  Yu-tang  said  he  hoped  to 
build  up  a  strong  Chinese  classical  library, 
but  that  he  feared  difficulties  because  he 
believed  that  old  Chinese  classical  works 
were  no  longer  obtainable  in  China. 

Mr.  S.  I.  Hsiung,  who  has  been  lecturing 
on  Chinese  subjects  at  Oxford,  gave  up  his 
post  there  during  the  month  in  readiness  to 
leave  for  Singapore  to  fill  the  chair  of  Arts  at 
Nanyang  University. 

Colombo  Plan  Course 

Arrivals  from  the  Far  East  have  included 
another  large  group  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Colombo  Plan  technical  assistance 
scheme.  Eight  specialists  from  Ceylon, 
seven  from  Pakistan,  six  from  India,  three 
from  Burma  and  one  from  Nepal  came  to 
join  a  course  on  a  subject  in  which  British 
lead  is  regrettably  long.  They  are  taking 
a  four- month  course  on  taxation. 

Satyendra  Nath  Ghosal 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Mr. 
Satyendra  Nath  Ghosal  was  held  at  the 
Imperial  Institute  during  the  first  fortnight 
in  September.  It  was  opened  by  Sir  Lancelot 
Graham. 

Mr.  Ghosal,  who  is  a  lecturer  at  the  Delhi 
Polytechnic  of  the  Government  of  India,  has 
acquired  a  particular  knowledge  of  and 
feeling  for  the  Himalayas,  and  many  of  his 
compositions  are  devoted  to  portraying  the 
life  and  landscapes  of  that  region. 

An  avowed  experimenter  in  styles  and 
techniques,  a  roomful  of  Mr.  Ghosal’s 
paintings  has  an  effect  of  variety  unusual  in  a 
one-man  show.  Many  landscapes  reflect  a 
little  too  dutifully  his  early  love  for  the 
French  Impressionists.  Most  pleasing  of  all 
are  the  compositions  in  his  latest  style 
development.  Deriving  from  a  more  con¬ 
genial,  and  better  assimilated  national 
tradition  these  combine  a  flowing  rhythmical 
outline  with  strong,  well-organised  colour 
patterns.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  where 
Mr.  Ghosal  goes  from  here. 


Continued  from  page  19. 

September,  1952,  he  went  with  another  Swiss  expedition,  in  which 
Raymond  Lambert  of  Geneva  took  part,  but  was  disappointed 
because  the  peak  was  not  conquered. 

Tenzing,  who  at  the  age  of  40  presents  a  youthful  appearance, 
tall  and  handsome,  with  a  childlike  smile,  has  impressed  very 
favourably  the  Swiss,  and  his  visit  to  Switzerland  was  a  great 
event  for  the  Alpine  mountaineers.  Well  known  for  his 
resourcefulness  and  cheerfulness  in  time  of  adversity,  Tenzing’s 
smiling  countenance  has  often  helped  to  raise  the  morale  of  the 
expeditions  he  accompanied.  He  has  also  a  sense  of  humour. 
When  flying  from  Delhi  en  route  to  his  home,  he  was  asked  by  a 
co-passenger  for  his  autograph.  He  consented  to  oblige  but 


only  on  a  ten-rupee  note.  When  asked  the  reason  for  this  he 
replied  coyly  “  Don’t  you  think  that  my  signature  is  worth  even 
that  much  ?” 

Following  the  conquest  of  Everest,  Tenzing  has  accepted  the 
post  of  the  Chief  Instructor  of  the  new  Mountaineering  Institute 
in  Darjeeling,  for  which  the  West  Bengal  Government  has 
assigned  £38,000. 

Tenzing  says  that  there  was  a  long-felt  need  for  such  an 
institution,  and  that  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  “  bud'ding 
mountaineers.”  His  appointment  to  this  Institute  and  the 
training  of  the  six  Sherpas  in  Switzerland  represents  an  important 
step  in  laying  the  foundation  for  further  exploration  of  the 
Karokorum  mountains  and  the  Himalaya. 
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MARCO  POLO 

By  Alvise  Scarfoglio  {Rome) 

The  importance  of  Marco  Polo's  travels  in  the  history  of 
Asian  and  European  relations  should  be  placed  somewhere 
between  the  two  extremes  at  which  it  has  been  rated.  The 
Venetian  patrician-merchant's  peregrinations  in  the  Empire  of 
Genghis  Khan  did  not  establish  an  opening  date  in  the  history 
of  medieval  man's  knowledge  of  Asia  ;  the  legends  of  the  unicorn 
and  of  Prester  John  continued  to  be  believed  for  centuries 
after  him.  But,  nevertheless,  a  new  atmosphere  sprang  out  of 
the  reading,  by  many  a  man  of  culture  of  the  XIVth  Century, 
of  the  handwritten  copies  of  //  MUione.  Dante  was  probably 
one  of  them  ;  and  some  verses  of  “  Paradise  ”  show  him 
to  have  felt  the  doubt  whether  the  holy  man  of  the  Ganges,  who 
had  attained  sanctity,  as  Polo  alone  had  efficiently  described, 
had  access  to  Christian  salvation,  or  not.  No  medieval  man 
could  have  questioned  the  sole  capacity  of  the  religion  of  his 
fathers  to  free  man  from  sin  with  such  anxiety,  unless  that 
question  had  been  raised  in  his  mind  by  facts  known  from  a 
sure  source. 

Above  all,  since  the  Venetian  brought  his  vision  of  Asia 
nearer  to  his  contemporaries,  Asia  became  greater  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Italians  and  Europeans.  The  “  million,”  which  had 
hitherto  been  a  purely  theoretical  quality,  and  had  never  existed, 
or  thought  to  exist  in  the  exchequers  of  princes,  all  of  a  sudden 
became  a  measure  for  Asiatic  demographic  and  economic 
proportions.  Even  people  who  had  never  read  //  MUione 
could  learn  that  in  Asia  things  went  by  the  million,  by  merely 
knowing  that  a  book  written  by  a  Venetian,  and  describing  the 
things  that  were  in  the  Empire  of  the  Great  Khan,  reckoned 
things  by  millions,  and  that  “  Sir  Million  ”  had  become  the 
nickname  of  the  author  in  his  native  city.  This  is  a  contribution 
to  the  broadening  of  the  horizon  of  European  civilisation  which 
Spengler  would  have  appreciated,  had  he  given  due  importance 
to  Marco  Polo's  period  in  his  outlines  of  European  culture. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Marco  Polo's  contribution 
to  civilisation  was  not  a  scientific  one.  His  curiosity  as  a 
traveller  was  not  of  a  scientific  nature  ;  it  was  exclusively 
personal  and  human.  He  wanted  to  see  things  by  himself,  and 
essentially  for  himself  only  ;  and  he  did  not  relate  them  basically 
for  any  other  purpose  save  that  of  overcoming  the  incredulity 
of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  petty  Venice  of  his  days.  The 
effects  of  his  narrative  on  medieval  culture  were  no  aim  of  his  ; 
at  best,  he  may  be  credited  with  the  more  modest  and  practical 
objective  of  broadening  the  geographical  knowledge  of  his 
Venetian  fellow-merchants,  as  far  as  this  could  prove  useful  for 
their  trade.  Indeed,  his  most  undeniable  merit  lies  in  bringing 
his  world  of  Venetian  merchants  nearer  to  Asia.  They  had 
always  maintained  very  close  relations  even  with  innermost 
Asia,  since  they  possessed  “  fondachi  ”  (warehouses  with  sales' 
offices,  sometimes  fortified  and  made  into  military  bases)  on 
the  Black  Sea  ;  and  Marco  had  certainly  breath^  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  whose  feelings  towards  Asia  were  very  different  from  that 
of  his  average  contemporaries.  The  secret  of  his  success  and 
of  his  charm  lies  in  his  humanity.  A  man  of  the  age  saturated 
with  all  its  religious  and  scientific  dogma,  he  viewed  everything 
which  he  observed  and  described  as  a  man — a  man  who  feels 
he  is  a  man  before  he  is  a  Christian,  and  a  Latin.  His 
Christianity  does  not  prevent  him  from  being  broadminded 
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towards  all  religions  and  from  describing  them  as  they  appear  ; 
his  Latinity  does  not  prevent  him  from  forgetting,  at  the  moment 
of  seeing  and  describing,  the  description  which  the  ancients  had 
left  of  the  parts  of  the  world  he  has  visited  ;  nor  their  authority, 
which  in  his  days  was  considered  absolute,  and  almost  sinful 
not  to  acknowledge.  His  Venetian  bonhomie,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  amiable  forms  under  which  humanity  appears  in  Italy, 
and  perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  is  stronger  than  religious  or 
authoritative  prejudice. 

It  is  well  therefore  that  Italy  should  celebrate  the  seven- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth  contemporaneously  with  the 
Biennale  Internazionale,  the  great  Exhibition  of  Art  held  at 
Venice  every  two  years.  The  most  significant  feature  of  the 
commemoration  is  certainly  the  exhibition  of  Chinese  art  held 
in  the  Ducal  Palace,  which  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  Bienniale. 
It  consists  mainly  of  sculptures,  dating  from  epochs  ranging 
from  the  early  Han  to  the  late  Tang  dynasties,  with  the  addition 
of  a  certain  number  of  paintings,  of  porcelains,  and  of  ivory 
carvings.  Only  a  part  of  it  comes  from  Italian  collections, 
and  for  the  remainder  the  exhibition  is  largely  indebted  to 
foreign  museums  like  the  French  Musm  Guimet,  and  Musw 
Cemuschi,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  in  London,  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  the  Museum 
fuer  Kunst  und  Gewerbe  of  Hamburg,  the  Museum  of  Eastern 
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Art,  Oxford,  the  National  Museum  of  Stockholm,  and  to  certain 
others.  The  most  im]X)rtant  Italian  collections  from  which  it 
drew  are  the  Auriti  (named  after  a  former  Italian  ambassador 
to  Japan),  the  D’Ajeta,  Professor  Tucci’s  personal  collection 
and  finally  the  collections  of  the  Istituto  per  il  Medio  ed  Estremo 
Oriente,  Rome.  The  latter  contributed  some  beautiful 
coloured-stone  animal  sculptures,  possessing  a  striking  vitality  ; 
Central  Asiatic  horses,  and  Bactrian  camels  are  to  be  found, 
along  with  symbolic  stone  lions  of  the  Han  age,  while  monsters 
of  unexplained  symbolism  are  in  the  company  of  dignitaries’ 
portraits,  and  of  holy  images. 

The  other  feature  of  the  Polean  Year  (the  exhibit  is  going 
to  last  until  late  in  1955,  far  beyond  the  Centenary)  is  the 
Venetian  Eastern  Trade  Exhibition.  Its  seat  is  in  the  Convent 
of  Santa  Maria  Gloriosa  dei  Frari,  the  ordinary  seat  of  the 
Venetian  State  Archives.  It  contains  all  the  manuscripts  of 
//  Milione  available  in  Venice,  besides  a  number  of  invaluable 
documents  on  the  history  of  the  commercial  and  political 
relations  between  the  Lagoons’  Republic,  and  the  Asiatic 
countries. 

Of  the’collection  of  documents  relating  personally  to  Marco 
Polo,  the  most  important  is  a  sentence  of  the  Suprema 
Magistratura  (the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice)  of  Venice,  ordering 
the  family  into  which  Marco  Polo’s  daughter,  Fantina,  had 
married,  to  return  her  dowry  to  her  after  her  husband’s  death. 
In  this  document  Marco  Polo’s  death  is  dated  January  8,  1324. 
Another  document  shows  Marco  to  have  been  an  active  member 
of  Venice’s  Greater  Council,  while  the  testament  of  Matteo 
Polo,  Marco’s  uncle  and  fellow-traveller,  gives  an  evidence  of 
the  granting  to  the  Polo  Brothers  by  Kubilai  Khan,  of  the 
“  golden  tablets  ”  which  constituted  a  kind  of  home  passport 
in  his  Empire  ;  while  a  collection  of  coats  of  arms  of  both  the 
Polo  and  the  Badoer  (Marco  Polo’s  wife’s)  families  opens  the 
question  of  the  original  design  of  the  Polo  coat  of  arms.  The 
ones  here  available,  drawn  from  the  Republic’s  official  collection, 
are  very  different  from  the  one  described  by  Ramusio,  first 
editor  of  //  Milione. 

The  other  section  of  the  exhibition  contains  the  documents 
on  the  trade  between  Venice  and  the  East,  and  goes  far  beyond 
the  times  and  activities  of  Marco  Polo.  It  starts  with  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  a  load  of  cheese,  dated  992,  while  a  document 
dated  1125  affords  the  earliest  evidence  of  what  are  now  called 
loading  documents.  1444  is  the  date  of  one  of  the  earliest, 
(possibly  the  earliest)  insurance  bills  ever  known.  Other 
important  series  of  documents  include  reports  and  letters  of 
embassies  exchanged  between  Venice  and  the  Tatar  West 
Khanates  of  Crimea,  the  Kipchaks  and  the  Nogai  ;  and  a 
collection  of  sixty  maps  of  the  Venetian  lagoons  from  the 
XVth  to  the  XVIIIth  centuries. 


Both  exhibits  were  inaugurated  on  June  27,  together  with 
the  International  Bienniale,  by  the  Head  of  the  Italian  State, 
President  Luigi  Einaudi. 

Signor  Giuganino,  a  distinguished  sinologist,  and  collector 
of  Chinese  Art,  delivered  the  inaugural  lecture  of  the  Exhibition 
of  Chinese  Art,  while  Professor  Almagia,  Rome  University,  gave 
the  address  in  historical  commemoration  of  Polo.  Professor 
Tucci  had  already  inaugurated  the  Polean  Year  with  a  lecture 
delivered  in  Rome,  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Capitoline  Palace, 
on  February  3,  in  which  he  had  dwelt  on  the  historical  personality 
of  Marco  Polo,  and  on  his  most  eminent  qualities  as  a  humanist 
and  as  a  man.  Professor  Tucci  characterised  Marco  Polo  as  a 
symbol  of  the  efforts  of  East  and  West  to  meet  and  understand 
each  other. 

This  speech  was  repeated  in  Milan  on  May  20.  The  cycle 
of  lectures  that  followed  belonged  to  the  Polean  Year  rather  than 
to  the  Venice  celebrations,  for  they  were  held  in  the  seat  of 
Italy’s  most  important  centre  of  studies  on  the  Far  East — in  the 
halls  of  the  Istituto  per  il  Medio  ed  Estremo  Oriente,  presided 
over  by  Professor  Tucci,  in  Rome.  This  institute  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  presence  in  Italy  of  distinguished  European  and 
Asian  scholars  to  organise  lectures  on  important  aspects  of 
Marco  Polo’s  work,  while  others  had  been  specially  invited 
for  the  purpose. 

The  first  of  these  lectures,  and  the  most  closely  connected 
with  Polo’s  travels,  was  that  delivered  by  Professor  Etienne 
B^lasz,  on  April  6,  on  life  and  customs  in  An-Chow  (Cambalic), 
the  capital  of  China  in  the  days  of  Marco  Polo,  compared  with 
the  life  of  the  city  in  later  ages.  It  was  followed,  three  weeks 
later,  by  another  lecture,  by  Professor  Spuler,  of  the  University 
of  Hamburg,  on  the  Persia  of  the  days  of  Marco  Polo,  such  as 
he  described  it,  and  such  as  it  was.  A  particularly  interesting 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Professor  Wittkower,  London  University, 
on  the  pictorial  tradition  of  wonders  and  extraordinary  beings 
of  the  East  in  the  days  of  Polo.  Professor  Wittkower  gave  a 
full  account  of  the  origin  of  the  various  monsters  and  wondrous 
legends,  founded  on  ancient  Irish,  French  and  English  manu¬ 
scripts  of  II  Milioae.  A  distinguished  Japanese  expert  on  early 
Asian  Christianity,  Professor  Namio  Egami,  Tokyo  University, 
gave  a  lecture  on  Nestorian  Christianism  in  China — the  one 
Polo  knew.  There  followed  a  lecture  by  Professor  K.  Enoki, 
Librarian  of  the  Tokyo  Bunka,  on  Marco  Polo  in  Japan.  The 
series  was  closed  by  a  lecture,  delivered  on  June  16,  by  a  figure 
well  known  to  English  Oriental  scholars  and  art  experts.  Sir 
Basil  Gray,  director  of  the  Oriental  section  of  the  British 
Museum,  on  the  export  of  Chinese  ceramics  up  to  the  XIVth 
century. 

The  series  is  scheduled  to  reopen  in  October  with  further 
lectures  for  which  more  scholars  who  have  made  studies  of  the 
Asia  of  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  have  been  invited. 


CHINA’S  FLOOD  NIGHTMARE 

By  Edwin  Howard 

“  REAT  floods  have  flown  from  simple  sources,”  Yangtze  and  Hwang  Ho  (Yellow  River) — those  rivers, 
vJsaid  Helena  to  the  sceptical  King  of  France,  before  they  find  their  respective  ways  to  the  sea,  swell 
Though  she  was  not  thinking  much  about  mightily  between  their  banks  and  frequently  overflow 
geographical  miracles  her  science  was  trite  enough.  At  torrentially  to  bring  havoc  to  man,  beast  and  crop  in  their 
this  season  of  the  year  when  the  snows  of  Tibet  melt  to  feed  domains.  When,  as  has  happened  this  summer,  heavy 
the  sources  of  Asia’s  mighty  rivers  which  she  guards —  rainfall  has  allied  itself  to  the  snow  water,  natural  and 
Indus,  Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  Irrawaddy,  Salween,  Mekong,  artificial  restraints  are  powerless.  So  China  has  once  more 
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discovered  and,  even  perhaps  in  this  matter-of-fact  age,  the 
old-time  legends  of  past  catastrophes  come  to  mind. 

The  present  floods  there  are  compared  with  those  of 
1931  which  taxed  to  the  full  the  resources  of  the  team  of 
technical  experts  provided  by  the  League  of  Nations  to 
advise  the  infant  National  Economic  Council.  Out  of  this 
body  grew  the  National  Flood  Relief  Commission  whose 
work  I  was  able  for  a  short  time  in  May,  1932,  to  study  in 
the  stricken  area  of  the  Middle  Yangtze.  The  focal  point 
then,  as  apparently  now,  was  in  the  Wuhan  area,  where, 
tight-clustered  round  the  confluence  of  the  Yangtze  and  the 
lively  Han,  three  cities,  Hankow,  Wuchang  and  Hanyang, 
nearly  600  miles  from  the  sea,  form  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  most  important  industrial  centre  in  mid-China. 

The  Flood  Relief  party  with  whom  I  travelled  included 
its  leader  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson,  who  had  already  made 
his  name  in  directing  refugee  relief  work  in  Greece,  Mr. 
George  Stroebe,  a  veteran  river  engineer,  reputed  to  know 
the  Yangtze  like  a  book  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Hsi  (Hsi  Teh-chun), 
Soochow-bom  engineering  graduate  of  Columbia  University 
and  chief  engineer  to  the  Commission,  with  forthright  views 
on  the  way  to  deal  with  district  officials  who  did  not  fall 
in  with  the  general  conception  of  putting  flood  relief  before 
political  and  other  less  reputable  ambitions.  The  task  was 
twofold — to  see  that  dykes  were  repaired  and  to  devise 
means  for  strengthening  the  defences  against  future 
onslaughts  from  the  river  floods.  Then  of  course  there 
was  the  job  of  providing  direct  relief  in  grain  and  other 
foodstuffs  to  the  distressed  population  caught  in  the  toils 
of  the  flood  fiend. 

How  heroic  is  the  ordinary  man  or  woman  in  the  face 
of  nature’s  cruelty  ?  Amazingly  constant  would  be  the 
answer  of  those  who  told  of  Hankow’s  peak  day  of  wetness 
in  that  summer  of  1931.  The  discharge  of  water  there  was 
about  2,800,000  cubic  metres  a  second — Mississippi  in 
1927  could  do  only  2  million  cusecs — and  a  vast  inland  lake 
was  temporarily  formed.  Yet  Chinese  and  foreign 
maritime  Customs  staff,  including,  above  all,  lightkeepers, 
precariously  maintaining  their  vigil  along  the  angry  river 
did  not  desert  their  posts.  They  had  plenty  to  do  in  helping 
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Iron  bull  with  supposed  magic  powers  to  check  floods,  set  up  by 
'^Emperor  Too  Kuang  in  1842 


their  fellow-creatures  in  distress.  At  some  stations  the 
lightkeepers  clung  to  the  tops  of  roofs  till  rescue  boats  came 
to  fetch  them.  For,  despite  its  moods,  there  are  those 
who  in  common  solicitude  for  the  craft  using  China’s 
great  river  highway,  navigable  as  it  is  up  to  Suifi  for  about 
1,630  out  of  its  3,200  miles,  have  to  “  nurse  ”  it.  These 
“  nurses  ”  are  unpretending  folk  who  keep  navigation  marks 
and  beacons  in  position,  unceasingly  watch  the  moods  and 
vagaries  of  their  charge  and  make  notes  officially  in 
mathematical  terms. 

What  has  happened  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  since  that 
summer  of  22  years  ago  ?  War  with  the  Japanese,  civil 
war  and  the  lurid  thunder  of  an  apparently  irrelevant 
World  War  have  been  experienced  by  the  Chinese  peasant 
and  his  family.  He  and  they  may  almost  regard  the 
divagations  of  the  flood  demon  as  the  least  of  the  troubles 
to  be  borne.  After  all,  legend  and  history  give  them  the 
merit  of  familiarity.  There  is  for  instance  a  proverb  which 
declares  “  But  for  Yu  we  should  all  have  been  fishes.” 
That  dates  from  a  far  distant  age  when  legend  records  the 
distress  of  an  Emperor  who  saw  his  people  suffering  from 
a- flood  which  made  the  country  “  almost  uninhabitable.” 
So  he  made  Yu  responsible  for  finding  a  way  of  controlling 
the  waters.  For  13  years,  they  say,  Yu  toiled  and  his  feet 
and  hands  were  nigh  worn  out  in  the  process.  Thrice  in 
that  travail  he  passed  his  own  house  without  entering,  so 
great  was  his  devotion.  At  last  his  reward  came  :  by 
constructing  artificial  canals  he  drained  off  the  water  and 
led  it  to  the  sea.  The  legend  ends  with  the  assurance  that 
the  people  were  then  able  to  set  up  homes  again  and  live 
in  peace. 

The  proverb  with  its  characteristic  humour  is  Yu’s 
memorial.  That  his  work  was  less  permanent  was  no 
fault  of  his  any  more  than  of  the  much  earlier  benefactor, 
the  amazon  Queen  Nu  Kua.  She  defeated  in  battle  a  tribal 
chief  of  the  Omei-shan  mountain  in  Szechuan.  He 
sought  vengeance  by  self-destruction  in  bashing  his  head 
against  the  cane  of  the  Heavenly  Bamboo.  Great  rents 
were  thus  tom  in  the  sky’s  canopy  and  great  floods  came  to 
that  upper  part  of  the  Yangtze  Valley.  The  Queen, 
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herself  unharmed  as  “  Defender  of  the  Gods,”  sought  to 
bring  relief  to  her  people.  She  repaired  to  the  Omei-shan 
mountain,  collected  five  stones  of  different  colours  and 
ground  them  to  powder.  Of  this  powder  she  made  a  kind 
of  cement  to  mend  the  gaps  in  the  sky  and  the  floods  ceased. 

In  these  prosaic  days  of  statistics  and  communiques — 
cynics  might  say  that  they  are  merely  the  20th  century  form 
of  legend — we  have  not  been  able  to  overcome  the  flood 
demon  although  our  engineers  in  their  magic  way  have 
managed  to  control  and,  indeed,  make  use  of  him  to  some 
extent,  whether  it  be  in  the  Western  or  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
What  the  National  Economic  Council — and  before  it  from 
1922  onwards  the  Yangtze  Commission — were  painfull} 
accomplishing  under  great  handicaps  the  Peking  Govern¬ 
ment  are  to-day  declaring  their  intention  of  undertaking 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  regime  and  the 
additional  advantages  of  modern  means  of  communication. 
In  1931  the  floods  could  not  be  baulked  of  their  prey,  any 
more  than  in  1954,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  Chinese 
peasant  will  buckle  to  now  to  repair  the  river  defences, 
build  stronger  sluice  gates  and  dykes,  as  his  predecessors 
did  when  the  Flood  Relief  Commission  was  at  work. 

The  regimenting  of  the  unruly  rivers  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  begin  and  end  with  the  raising  of  the  height  of  the 
dykes.  The  silting  of  the  river  bed  has  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Indeed,  too  tall  dykes  may  aggravate  that 
problem.  In  the  UN  Economic  Bulletin  for  Asia  and 
Far  East,  published  last  November,  the  comment  is  made  in 
regard  to  the  Hwai  River  (which  rises  in  the  hills  of  Honan 
and  now  makes  its  way  to  the  sea  through  the  Yangtze  by 
favour  of  the  Grand  Canal)  :  “  the  flood  menace  is 
reported  to  have  been  conquered,  though  silting  remains 
a  problem.”  Incidentally  that  report  shows  that  the 

FLOODS 

This  summer  will  be  remembered  in  China,  India,  Burma, 
Pakistan,  Tibet  and  Nepal  as  one  of  the  most  disastrous  in  flood 
history.  Abnormal  rainfall  brought  about  deluges  which  caused  loss 
of  life  and  the  widespread  destruction  of  homes,  livestock  and  crops. 
In  India,  25,000  square  miles  were  submerged.  In  the  Bihar,  West 
Bengal,  Assam  and  Uttar  Pradesh  regions  the  death  roll  is  known  to 
be  over  200,  while  damage  to  property,  crops  and  cattle  in  West 
Bengal  alone  is  estimated  at  Rs.  120  million  (nearly  £10  million). 
The  Brahmaputra  River,  swollen  in  parts  to  1 3  miles  wide  and  moving 
at  15  miles  per  hour  with  waves  up  to  3  feet  high,  inundated  500  square 
miles  of  Assam  and  submerged  the  homes  of  50,000  people  in  one 
town  alone. 

In  East  Pakistan,  15  per  cent,  of  the  jute  crop  has  been  lost, 
stocks  have  been  damaged,  and  some  mills  were  closed  down.  The 
worst  affected  areas  were  Mymensingh,  Rangpur,  Noakhali,  and 
Tippera.  More  than  10  million  people  were  reported  to  have_  been 
affected. 

In  China,  where  6  per  cent,  of  the  nation's  cultivated  land  was 
reported  damaged,  the  most  seriously  stricken  were  the  rich,  low- 
lying  regions  along  the  Yangtse  and  Huai  Rivers,  where  the  early  rice 
crops  were  lost,  the  second  submerged,  and  the  planting  of  the  late 
crops  dangerously  delayed.  The  Yangtse  broke  all  records  in  Wuhan 
city  where  the  flood  crest  reached  a  height  of  more  than  96  feet.  The 
city  was  saved,  but  only  through  the  tireless  efforts  of  a  million 
peasants  in  reinforcing  the  dykes  with  gunny  sacks,  stones  and  other 
materials. 

In  Tibet,  unprecedented  rain  at  the  end  of  July  caused  the  Takri 
Tsoma  lake  to  burst  its  banks,  which,  combined  with  a  huge  spate  of 


programme  for  the  construction  of  a  movable  dam  on  the  San 
Ho  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Hungtze  Lake  has 
been  continued  by  the  present  Government — as  also  have 
the  operations  of  the  Yangtze  River  Commission,  first 
founded  in  1922 — and  involves  a  large-scale  multiple 
purpose  project  estimated  to  affect  an  area  of  270,000  sq. 
km.  and  a  population  of  60  million.  No  doubt  recent  flood 
devastation  has  slowed  down  the  work  and  yet  to  an 
important  extent  has  been  restricted  by  the  engineering 
progress  so  far  made.  If  the  claims  of  the  Peking  Govern¬ 
ment  to-day  are  only  in  part  justified,  there  is  ground  for 
satisfaction. 

In  justice  to  former  regimes,  however,  it  would  be 
well  to  study  the  reports  of  the  National  Economic  Council 
and  the  various  commissions  which  give  fascinating  accounts 
of  the  labours  of  engineering  experts,  Chinese  and  foreign 
— German,  American  and  British — who  in  the  past  have 
greatly  helped  in  the  struggle  against  what  may  fairly  be 
called  China’s  bitterest  natural  enemy — incalculable,  way¬ 
ward  and  relentless.  Certainly  those  sturdy  peasants  whom 
I  saw  round  Kienli  and  Yochow  throwing  up  the  good  earth 
to  fortify  themselves  and  their  homesteads  against  the 
onrush  of  the  waters  fully  deserve  all  the  skill  which 
modem  science  can  muster  on  their  behalf.  There  was,  in 
the  days  of  long  ago  in  the  district  of  Yeh,  a  sensible 
magistrate  named  Hsi-men  Pao,  who  stopped  the  yearly 
sacrifice  of  a  beautiful  maiden  to  the  River-god  by  throwing 
into  the  stream  the  witch  responsible  for  that  futile  measure 
of  flood  prevention.  Modem  witch  doctors  are  not 
unknown,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  be  held  worthy  of  such 
magisterial  notice  when  engineers  and  scientists  are  ready 
to  play  their  part  in  defeating  the  wicked  mountain 
dragons  who  pour  upon  the  river  valleys  their  senseless 
torrents  of  destruction. 

the  Nyanchu  River,  flooded  a  broad  reach  of  country  down  to  the 
borders  of  Assam.  Gyantse,  the  third  largest  town  in  Tibet,  was 
almost  entirely  wiped  out. 

FLOOD  RELIEF 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  expressed  its 
sincere  sympathy  to  the  countries  concerned  “  in  these  grievous 
misfortunes,”  and  £100,000  has  been  allocated  for  the  provision  of 
medical  and  other  supplies  for  the  relief  of  flood  victims  in  Pakistan, 
~  India  and  Nepal. 

Several  US  Government  agencies  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
have  been  cooperating  with  the  Government  of  Pakistan  in  flood- 
relief  measures.  Emergency  assistance,  including  personnel,  medicines 
and  equipment,  and  agricultural  and  other  supplies  were  also  sent 
under  a  US-Pakistan  agreement. 

In  addition,  two  UN  agencies  are  helping  to  fight  the  danger  of 
epidemics  in  flooded  areas  of  Assam  and  Bihar  States  of  India. 
UNICEF  released  penicillin  and  other  drugs,  as  well  as  syringes 
and  needles  from  stockpiles  maintained  in  India.  The  supplies  were 
made  available  after  Dr.  Chandra  Mani,  WHO  regional  director,  and 
T.  G.  Davies,  UNICEF  area  chief  from  New  Delhi,  visited  the  flood- 
affected  area.  To  help  meet  the  problem  of  Bihar,  where  reports 
indicated  that  more  than  a  million  children  were  affected  by  floods, 
UNICEF  offered  2,000,000  paludrine  tablets  for  use  against  malaria, 
1,000,000  or  more  sulfaguanadine  tablets  to  combat  intestinal 
infections,  200,000  triple-sulfa  tablets,  and  2,000  vials  of  penicillin. 
Similar  types  of  supplies  were  authorised  for  Assam. 

Requests  for  assistance  in  the  terai  afea  of  Nepal  were  answered 
by  two  army  teams  from  Lucknow  sent  by  the  Government  of  India. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Initiative  for  Italo-Chinese  Trade 

The  constitution  of  a  Study  and  Development  Group  was 
decided  upon  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  already  existing  Study 
Centre  for  the  development  of  Cultural  and  Economic  relations 
with  China,  on  July  8,  in  Piazza  Montecitorio  115,  Rome. 

The  decisions  reached  were  of  a  purely  general  kind,  but 
the  meeting  was  characterised  by  a  degree  of  interparty  coopera¬ 
tion  quite  unusual  in  Italian  political  initiatives.  The  colouring 
of  the  attendants  went  from  the  extreme  Right  like  Professor 
De  Francesco,  Rector  of  Milan  University,  and  Monarchist 
exponent,  to  the  Left,  and  the  Extreme  Left,  like  the  Socialist 
Signor  Riccardo  Lombardi — a  distinguished  economist,  who  was 
Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  in  one  of  the  post-war  Governments. 
The  majority  of  the  attendants  were  University  Professors,  almost 
all  of  them  of  an  eminent  rank  and  renown  in  their  respective 
fields.  Great  stress  was  laid  during  the  meeting  on  the  usefulness 
of  drawing  the  closer  attention  of  business  men  to  the  question. 
The  Group  will  probably  start  work  in  the  autumn. 

Ceylonese  .lournalists  to  be  Tried  at  Bar 

On  October  1 1  three  Ceylonese  journalists  will  stand  their  trial 
at  the  Bar  before  three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  case  is  a 
result  of  information  filed  by  the  Attorney-General  that  they  had 
defamed  Sir  Oliver  Goonetilleke  and  thereby  committed  an  offence. 
Sir  Oliver  is  the  present  Governor-General  of  Ceylon.  The  journalists 
concerned  are  Mrs.  Theja  Gunawardene  and  Mr.  F.  A.  De  Silva  of 
the  Trine  (an  English  language  weekly),  and  Mr.  Ananda  Kumara 
of  the  Sinhale  (a  vernacular  weekly).  The  trial  at  the  Bar  is  on  the 
instructions  of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  It  will  be  the  first  trial  of  its 
kind  in  Ceylon.  Mr.  D.  N.  Pritt,  Q.C.,  has  been  retained  to  defend 
the  three  journalists. 

Afghanistan-Germany  Diplomatic  Agreement 

Under  instructions  from  their  respective  Governments,  His 
Excellency  Dr.  Najib-Ullah,  Ambassador  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Afghanistan,  and  His  Excellency  Ambassador,  Dr.  Schlange- 
Schoningen,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
in  London,  exchanged  notes  on  August  12  to  the  effect  that  from 


that  day,  normal  diplomatic  relations  between  Afghanistan  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  were  resumed  and  that  arrangements 
will  be  made  by  the  two  Governments  concerned  for  the  reciprocal 
exchange  of  diplomatic  representatives  with  the  rank  of  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  as  soon  as  possible. 

An  invisible  Tribe 

Most  people  under  the  age  of  ten,  and  quite  a  number  above  it> 
would  give  anything  to  possess  the  art  of  burning  invisible  at  will* 
That  this  art  is,  in  fact,  possessed  by  people  alive  to  day  is  vouched 
for  by  an  orderly  at  the  Government  Hospital,  Kuala  Belait,  Brunei, 
who  claims  to  have  seen,  in  all  sobriety,  a  remarkable  demonstration 
by  the  Punans,  the  smallest  and  most  primitive  tribe  in  Borneo. 

The  orderly’s  story,  as  reported  in  the  North  Borneo  News,  is 
that  he  met  all  32  of  the  Punan  tribe  while  on  a  medical  tour  of  remote 
kampongs  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Belait  River,  and  was  told  of 
their  strange  power.  When  he  expressed  himself  sceptical,  the 
Penghulu  agreed  to  arrange  a  demonstration. 

Immediately  seven  of  the  male  Punans,  garbed  only  in  loincloth 
and  snow  leopard  skins,  moved  off  along  the  track  into  the  jungle. 
After  a  twenty-minute  wait,  during  which  the  men  were  said  to  be 
engaged  in  animistic  worship,  the  Penghulu  motioned  the  orderly  to 
follow,  saying  “  Now  try  and  see  them.” 

Just  as  he  was  deciding  that  the  men  must  have  returned  into  the 
bush,  he  felt  a  light  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Spinning  round,  he  was 
astounded  to  see  an  arm  apparently  suspended  in  mid-air.  Then  he 
slowly  discerned  the  vague  shape  of  a  Punan  leaning  motionless  on 
his  blowpipe,  a  string  of  leopard's  teeth  round  his  neck.  Another 
hand  touched  him,  and  he  could  just  make  out  a  second  figure. 

Challenged  to  find  the  remaining  five,  the  orderly  had  as  little 
luck  as  before,  and  finally  threw  up  his  hands  in  bewilderment  and 
despair.  At  a  command  from  the  Penghulu,  the  “  lost  ”  Punans 
took  a  step  forward,  having  apparently  been  standing  unseen  within 
two  yards  of  him  during  the  whole  proceedings. 

Transfer  of  the  Cocos  Keeling  Islands 

Since  June,  1951,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  administration 
of  the  Cocos  Keeling  Islands,  at  present  forming  a  part  of  the  Crown 
Colony  of  Singapore,  would  be  handed  over  to  the  Australian 
Government,  legal  experts  in  London  and  Canberra  have  been  at  work 


Obituary 

U  TIN  PE 

Many  will  have  heard  with  personal  sorrow  of  the  death  of 
U  Tin  Pe,  Secretary  of  the  Burmese  Ministry  for  National 
Planning  and  Religious  Affairs,  in  the  recent  KLM  air  crash  in 
the  River  Shannon.  One  of  the  most  capable  and  well  loved 
of  Burmese  Civil  servants,  he  was  well  known  to  the  United 
Kingdom  Embassy  in  Rangoon,  and  to  official  circles  in  London, 
a  city  to  which  he  had  paid  many  previous  visits.  Arriving  in 
July  as  leader  of  the  Burmese  Planning  Implementation  Mission, 
U  Tin  Pe  had  signed  several  contracts  with  British  business 
firms,  including  one  for  a  pharmaceutical  factory,  and  had  left 
on  his  way  to  New  York  where  he  was  to  attend  as  delegate  to 
the  Colombo  Plan  meeting.  His  untimely  death  will  be  a  heavy 
loss  both  to  his  country  in  whose  service  he  never  paused,  and  to 
his  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  which  he  never 
ceased  to  enlarge  as  he  went  about  his  far-flung  business. 

SHRI  SURES  CHANDRA  MAJUMDAR,  M.P. 

With  the  death  on  August  12  of  Shri  Sures  Chandra 


Majumdar,  M.P.,  Managing  Director  of  Ananda  Bazar  Patrika, 
the  Hindusthan  Standard,  and  Desk,  the  Indian  newspaper  world 
mourns  one  of  its  most  respected  and  successful  pioneer  figures. 
Having  founded  the  Shri  Gouranga  Press  in  Calcutta  in  1914, 
Shri  Majumdar  set  about  the  designing  of  a  Bengali  Linotype 
keyboard,  which  he  perfected  in  1936.  In  1937,  the  Ananda 
Bazar  Patrika,  which  had  been  appearing  from  the  Shri  Gouranga 
Press  since  1922,  started  operating  with  this  machine,  which  was 
hailed  as  a  revolutionary  innovation  in  the  printing  industry, 
although  today  its  use  is  universal  wherever  Bengali  newspapers 
are  produced.  From  this  he  continued  into  the  field  of  type¬ 
writing,  and  designed  the  keyboard  of  the  modem  Standard 
Remington  Bengali  Typewriter.  In  1933  appeared  from  the 
Shri  Gouranga  Press  the  first  edition  of  Desk,  which  is  now  one 
of  the  most  popular  Bengali  weeklies.  In  1937  Shri  Majumdar 
was  pioneering  again  by  starting  the  English  daily,  Hindusthan 
Standard,  to  which  in  1951  was  added  the  Delhi  edition,  a  paper 
whose  popularity  and  standing  is  now  established.  A  stalwart 
in  many  fields  of  activity,  the  death  of  this  former  President  of 

the  Indian  and  Eastern  Newspaper  Society  will  be  widely  felt 
and  mourned  in  India. 
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on  the  instrument  of  transfer.  The  Colonial  Office  conhrm  that  no 
specific  difficulties  have  been  encountered,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
holding  up  the  work  bar  the  amount  of  careful  preparation  required 
in  the  drawing  up  of  such  a  complicated  document.  Official 

expectations  are  for  a  completion  within  the  current  year. 

Meanwhile,  Australian  funds  have  been  used  for  the  development 

of  an  aerodrome  on  one  of  the  islands  of  this  lonely  atoll  group,  which 
lies  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  mid-way  between  Australia  and  India.  The 
airport  is  used  as  a  staging  post  by  Qantas  Airways  on  its  Australia- 
South  Africa  route. 

Kashmir  Tunnel 

The  Government  of  India  has  placed  a  contract  with  a  German 

firm  for  the  preparatory  construction  work  involved  in  the  building 
of  a  tunnel  from  the  Indian  border  into  Kashmir.  It  is  hoped  by 
means  of  this  tuiuiel  to  avoid  the  interruption  of  traffic  during  winter 
months. 

Pakistan-US  University  Links 

Under  a  technical  cooperation  contract  with  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  Colorado  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  plans 

to  send  21  of  its  staff  members  to  Pakistan  on  expanding  educational 
programmes.  This  three-year  contract  is  one  of  40  agreements 
negotiated  with  31  US  colleges  and  universities  to  carry  out  the  plan 
of  the  Director  of  FOA  for  the  expanded  use  of  the  talents  and  services 
of  American  colleges  in  the  US  programme  of  technical  cooperation. 
These  contracts  link  the  US  schools  with  “  sister  universities  ”  in 

22  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe  and  Latin  America.  Two  earlier 
contracts  link  Washington  State  College  with  the  University  of  the 

Punjab  in  W.  Pakistan  ;  and  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  with  the  University  of  Dacca  in  E.  Pakistan.  Both  schools 
are  undertaking  three-year  programmes  in  the  fields  of  engineering, 
education,  agriculture,  business  administration  and  home  economics. 

Early  Chinese  Visit  to  Australia 

Presumptive  evidence  of  a  Chinese  visit  to  Australia  well  before 
the  first  visit  to  that  country  of  the  British  explorer  Capt.  James  Cook 
in  the  mid- 18th  century  was  one  of  the  many  interesting  studies 
submitted  to  the  twenty-third  International  Congress  of  Orientalists, 
held  at  Cambridge  during  the  latter  part  of  August. 

Prof.  C.  P.  Fitzgerald  (Australia)  told  the  Far  East  section  of  the 
Congress  that  when  investigating  unconfirmed  stories  of  a  fifteenth 
century  Chinese  landing  in  Australia,  he  learned  of  the  existence  of 
a  small  image  of  a  Taoist  god  in  hardstone  or  jade,  which  had  been 
found  four  feet  underground,  and  embedded  in  the  roots  of  a  banyan 
tree,  by  a  Darwin  surveyor.  The  site  of  the  discovery  of  the  image, 
which  is  now  in  an  Adelaide  museum,  was  just  above  one  of  the  most 
sheltered  coves  of  Darwin  harbour,  and  beside  one  of  the  two  natural 
springs  of  fresh  water  on  that  stretch  of  coast.  Since,  in  the  opinion 
of  horticulturists,  the  banyan  tree  in  whose  roots  the  image  was 
found  could  not  be  less  than  150  years  old,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  concludes^ 
that  the  image  must  have  been  put  there  something  over  200  years  ago, 
which  dates  its  owner’s  visit  before  Cook’s  first  sight  of  Australia. 

The  Tenri  Sect 

The  Far  Eastern  section  of  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  also 
heard  an  address  during  the  session  by  S.  Nakayama,  the  Grand 
Patriarch  of  a  flourishing  Japanese  religion  founded  in  1798,  the 
Tenri  Sect,  on  its  “  Idea  of  God.”  This  sect  is  known  to  many  recent 
visitors  to  Japan  who  have  been  impressed  by  the  fervour  of  its  devotees 
working  together  in  a  simple  community  to  achieve  their  goal  of  a 
joyous  life.  One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  town  of  Tenri 
is  its  magnificent  library,  well  stocked  with  books  in  all  languages, 
including  a  large  number  of  rare  European  works,  and  a  museum 
with  splendid  art  objects — including  some  Mexican  pottery  of  a  most 
curious  nature. 

China’s  Coal  Reserves 

The  coal  reserves  of  China  have  lately  been  revised  at  309,610 
million  tons,  standing  fourth  among  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
constituting  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  the  world  total.  These  figures  are 
given  in  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  lignite  (brown  coal)  industry 
of  two  continents,  Asia  and  Australia,  published  by  the  UN  during 


August.  This  report  was  prepared  by  a  group  of  lignite  experts  from 
ten  Asian  countries,  who  made  a  study  of  the  lignite  industry  in 
Australia  during  October-November,  1953,  to  see  how  Australian 
practices  might  h:lp  in  the  development  of  Asia’s  lignite  mining 

industry.  Their  visit  was  sponsored  jointly  by  UNTAA  and  ECAFE. 

These  experts  note  that  China  is  rich  in  deposits  of  anthracite  and 

bituminous  coal,  but  that  lignite  is  not  so  plentiful.  They  report  that 
not  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  lignite  development  in  biack-coal 
producing  provinces  such  as  North  China  and  Central  China,  where 
coal  is  abundant. 

Unesco  Education  Training  Scheme  in  India 

A  second  group  of  young  men  and  women  will  be  trained,  under 

the  auspices  of  Unesco,  as  specialists  in  fundamental  education  in 
an  eight-month  course  of  study  at  Mysore,  India,  from  September, 
1954  to  May,  1955.  Working  in  the  villages  of  the  Yelwal  area  of 
Mysore,  they  will  learn  how  to  apply  modem  techniques  of  adult 
education  to  help  illiterate  villagers  to  understand  and  solve  the 
problems  of  their  everyday  lives. 

The  first  group  of  17  students  from  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark, 

France,  German  Federal  Republic,  India,  the  Netherlands,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  completed  their  course  of  training  in  July.  The  students 
were  trained  to  work  as  expeits  in  the  technical  assistance  programmes 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  sp>ecialised  Agencies.  At  Mysore  they 
learned  how  to  make  films  and  radio  broadcasts  to  bring  important 
new  ideas  to  illiterate  village  audiences  in  an  idiom  which  th:y  can 

understand  ;  to  prepare  teaching  materials  and  to  train  local  teachers 

for  adult  literacy  campaigns ;  to  organise  extension  programmes 

which  will  introduce  valuable  changes  in  the  life  of  a  rural  population 
and  bring  them  the  benefits  of  modem  techniques  without  disruption 
of  their  traditional  culture  and  way  of  life  ;  and  to  apply  the  social 
sciences  and  modern  methods  of  experimental  psychology  to  plan 
these  changes  and  evaluate  their  results. 

Technical  Training  Institute  for  Nepal 

Mr.  Donald  Portway,  British  civil  engineer  and  master  of  St. 
Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge,  arrived  in  Nepal  during  August  to 
cooperate  with  the  Nepalese  Government  in  establishing  a  technical 
training  institute  at  Katmandu,  the  capital.  Mr.  Portway  has  gone  to 
Nepal  on  a  technical  assistance  mission  for  Unesco.  Last  year, 
he  completed  a  six  months’  mission  as  a  member  of  an  educational 
planning  team  sent  to  Korea  by  Unesco  and  UNKRA. 

Altai  Aichaeological  Finds 

The  archaeological  monuments  of  Corny  Altai,  the  mountainous 
Siberian  region  beyond  the  northern  borders  of  the  Sinkiang  province 
of  China,  have  long  attracted  thj  attention  of  Soviet  scientists. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  first  excavations  began  on  the  Pazyryk 
burial  mounds  in  the  aimak  (village  of  Ulugan) — the  burial  place  of 
tribal  chieftains  inhabiting  the  Corny  Altai  nearly  2,500  years  ago. 

Some  interesting  finds  in  the  five  mounds  opened  up  in  the 
Pazyryk  valley  by  an  expedition  headed  by  Prof.  S.  I,  Rudenko  are 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  Leningiad  State  Hermitage  Museum  this 
autumn.  The  exhibits  will  include  a  burial  chamber,  sarcophagi, 
the  embalmed  bodies  of  chieftains,  and  clothing,  ornaments,  furniture, 
domestic  utensils  and  weapons  of  the  period.  There  is  a  particularly 
fine  collection  of  horses’  harness,  ornamented  with  gold,  copper, 
horn  and  wood,  and  carts  and  chariots  then  in  use.  The  Chinese 
silks  and  other  exhibits  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  flourishing  trade 
in  those  times  with  China  and  Persia. 

Prof.  Rudenko  is  continuing  excavations  in  the  Altai  this  year 
at  the  head  of  a  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  team. 

Mongolian  Plover  Visits  Sweden 

A  beautiful  foreign  guest  recently  came  to  hand  at  the  Ottenby 
bird  station  in  the  Baltic  Island  of  Gotland.  The  bird,  a  desert  plover, 
native  of  the  Central  Asiatic  salt  plains,  is  very  rare  outside  its  natural 
habitat,  only  seven  finds  having  previously  been  recorded  in  Europe 
and  Western  Asia.  A  typical  runner  bird,  the  desert  plover  has  long 
near-black  legs  and  a  black  beak.  Its  white  and  greyish  colours  are 
embellished  by  black  tracings  on  the  head  and  a  wide  orange-coloured 
band  across  the  breast. 
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Pour  comprendre  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  le 
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BOOKS  on 

Science  and  Civilisation  in  China,  Vol.  I  by  Joseph  Needham, 
F.R.S.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  52s.  6d.) 

Men  and  words  seem  fated  to  engage  in  an  eternal  struggle 
in  an  effort  to  express  clearly  the  processes  of  human  thought. 
The  etymologist  may  point  out  that  “  science  ”,  descended 
directly  and  almost  unchanged  from  the  Latin  scientia,  should 
(like  its  ancestor)  signify  all  knowledge,  and  not  merely  that 
division  of  studies  which  is  set  apart  from  the  arts  or  humanities. 
Few  people  nowadays  worry  about  etymology  ;  fewer  still  it 
seems  wish  to  break  away  from  the  all-pervading  specialisation 
which  afflicts  our  age.  The  learned  author  of  Greek  Mathematical 
Works  could  lament,  in  1939  : 

“  In  these  days  of  specialisation  the  excellent  custom 
which  formerly  prevailed  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  whereby 
men  took  honours  in  both  Classics  and  Mathematics  has 
gone  by  the  board.  It  is  now  rare  to  find  a  classical  scholar 
with  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  the 
mathematician's  knowledge  of  Greek  is  usually  confined  to 
the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.” 

If  that  is  so  in  Greek,  how  much  more  rare  must  it  be  to 
find  a  brilliant  scientist  adequate  in  Chinese  studies  to  give  us  a 
history  of  Chinese  Science  ? 

A  fortuitous,  but  ever  to  be  blest,  chain  of  circumstances 
led  Dr.  Joseph  Needham,  Sir  William  Dunn  Reader  in  Bio¬ 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  interest  himself  in 
Chinese.  An  appointment  during  the  war  years  led  him  to 
China  and  a  thorough-going  investigation  of  the  science  depart¬ 
ments  of  Chinese  universities.  Successive  visits  and  untiring 
questioning  of  the  best  authorities  yielded  so  much  material 
that  it  soon  became  evident  that  western  notions  of  Chinese 
scientific  achievement  were  woefully  deficient  (where  they  were 
not  lacking  altogether). 

Dr.  Needham's  tastes  and  interests  are  more  catholic  than 
those  of  most  specialists  and,  like  the  humanist  in  China,  he 
came  under  the  spell  of  this  people  which  has  achieved  so  much 
and  yet  is  so  casual  about  most  of  its  achievement.  All  branches 
of  scientific  thought  and  achievement  became  his  concern  (even 
technology,  on  which  division  of  human  effort  most  writers  on 
China  say  nothing  at  all).  Having  amassed  a  great  amount  of 
material.  Dr.  Needham,  feeling  that  it  might  be  a  long  time 
before  another  would  enjoy  the  privileges  that  had  been  his, 
decided  to  share  his  knowledge  with  his  less  fortunate  fellows. 

Before  us  lies  the  magnificent  first  volume  of  a  series  of  seven. 
It  is  introductory  to  volumes  dealing  with  specific  fields  of 
scientific  endeavour  and  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be  the  one  most 
in  demand.  The  preface  betrays  the  delight  experienced  by  the 
author  in  his  association  with  numerous  Chinese  scholars 
throughout  his  quest,  sets  out  the  plan  of  the  work  (with  detailed 
descriptions  of  what  later  volumes  will  contain),  leads  into  an 
essay  on  the  Chinese  language,  and  bibliographical  notes 
necessary  to  a  proper  use  of  the  49  closely-printed  pages  of 
bibliography  preceding  the  index.  A  valuable  geographical 
introduction  follows  in  which  physical  China  is  examined,  as  she 
was  and  as  she  is,  together  with  a  geotectonic  study.  An  equally 
detailed  historical  introduction  follows,  embodying,  with  the 
author’s  own  conclusions,  a  critical  assessment  of  the  value  of 
Chinese  and  foreign  works  on  the  various  periods.  The  last 
section  deals  with  the  conditions  of  travel  of  scientific  ideas  and 
techniques  between  China  and  Europe  ;  a  delicate  problem  on 
which  many  have,  more  or  less  rashly,  speculated,  but  which  is 
here  for  the  first  time  fully  examined  with  cautious  judgement. 
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FAR  EAST 

There  has  been  such  preoccupation  among  sinologues  with 
Chinese  classics,  poetry,  essays,  history  and,  in  recent  years 
particularly,  art,  that  early  China's  solid  achievement  in  science 
has  been  generally  overlooked.  Those  who,  in  the  schoolroom, 
have  struggled  with  pi  calculations  and  the  liner  points  of 
Euclid,  may  have  cursed  the  Greeks  for  their  inquisitive  minds, 
knowing  nothing  of  Indian  or  Chinese  efforts  to  solve  the  same 
problems.  Some  of  them  may  know  of  the  horrified  shock  which 
came  upon  the  Pythagoreans  when  they  found  that  their  “  most 
perfect  number  system  ”  could  not  enable  them  to  extract  the 
square  root  of  2,  but  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  the  Chinese 
ever  dealt  with  such  problems. 

Mere  glimpses  of  the  fascinating  fields  ahead  are  offered  in 
Vol.  I  (with  references  to  the  appropriate  section  in  forthcoming 
volumes  where  the  subject  is  treated  at  length).  But  the  work, 
scientific  as  it  is,  is  eminently  readable,  and  gives  the  reader  a 
sense  of  sharing  in  the  author’s  adventure  of  discovery.  The 
older  “  Greats  ”  man  who  is  appalled  by  a  page  of  modern  logic 
(like  a  highly  specialised  form  of  Martian  mathematics!)  need 
have  no  apprehension  in  taking  up  this  work.  Here  is  a  story 
plainly  told  ;  for  the  student,  all  references  to  authorities  are 
given,  the  general  reader  can  ignore  them  and  be  none  the  worse. 

We  have  examined  the  bibliography  closely  and  find  it 
comprehensive.  Some  few  titles  we  failed  to  find  will  no  doubt 
appear  in  subsequent  volumes  where  they  will  be  more  at  home. 
Vol.  II  will  deal  with  the  history  of  scientific  thought  ;  Vol.  Ill 
with  mathematics  and  the  sciences  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ; 
Vol.  IV  with  physics,  engineering  and  technology  ;  Vol.  V  with 
chemistry  and  industrial  chemistry  ;  Vol.  VI  with  biology, 
agriculture  and  medicine  ;  and  Vol.  VII  will  discuss  the  social 
background  to  the  complete  study.  Each  volume  will  have  its 
own  bibliography  and  index  and  the  final  volume  will  contain 
unified  bibliographies  and  indexes.  This  work,  well  illustrated 
with  plates,  maps,  and  diagrams,  is  a  triumphant  conclusion 
to  a  collaboration  between  an  erudite  scholar  and  distinguished 
publishers. 

Neville  Whymant 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Mahatma  by  G.  D.  Birla  {Orient  Longmans, 

IOj.  6d.) 

Mr.  Birla,  as  most  readers  of  this  journal  will  know,  is 
an  Indian  millionaire-industrialist,  who  was  closely  associated, 
mainly  as  a  financial  backer,  with  many  of  Gandhi's  projects, 
particularly  those  concerned  with  the  uplift  of  the  depressed 
classes.  (It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  suggestion 
made  in  the  September  issue  of  Eastern  World  that  the  Indian 
Congress  Party  was  a  self-supporting  organisation  largely  because 
of  Mr.  Birla,  is  categorically  denied  in  Chapter  XXIX  by  the 
author,  who  points  out  that  this  assumption  caused  a  “  first-class 
row  ”  with  the  then  Viceroy,  Lord  Linlithgow.)  Mr.  Birla  was 
also  an  important  if  unofficial  channel  of  communication  between 
Gandhi  and  various  British  statesmen  during  the  inter-war 
years,  though  it  is  curious  that,  like  many  writers  who  have 
known  Gandhi  at  all  well,  he  sometimes  seems  unaware  that 
anyone  else  is  making  similar  efforts  on  behalf  of  India  or  of  the 
Mahatma.  For  example,  a  great  deal  of  his  work  was  carried 
out  in  London  but  not  once  does  he  mention  the  India  League 
or  the  name  of  Mr.  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon,  who,  certainly  more 
than  Mr.  Birla,  could  justly  claim  to  have  been  Gandhi's  personal 
representative  in  England. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Birla’s  account  of  his  stewardship  is 
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fascinating.  To  him,  as  to  most  Indians,  Gandhi  was  the  great 
father  figure,  to  be  loved,  respected  and  obeyed  implicitiy. 
Furthermore,  he  admired  Gandhi’s  common  sense,  punctiiio  and 
shrewdness  in  business  matters  (such  as  the  measures  he  took  in 
avoiding  stamp  duties  on  cheques!).  Similarly,  Birla’s  patent 
sincerity,  his  willingness  to  give  practical  help  as  well  as  money — 
unlike  so  many  conscience-squaring  millionaires — and  his 
fastidious  personal  life  appealed  to  Gandhi.  It  is  too  early,  of 
course,  to  try  to  assess  his  importance  in  the  independence 
movement.  But  my  impression  is  that  Mr.  Birla  found  his 
non-political  work  much  less  frustrating  and  exasperating  than 
his  “  personal  contacts  ”,  in  which  he  believed  so  implicitly,  in 
spite  of  the  understandable  if  naive  satisfaction  his  recital  of 
important  names  seems  to  have  given  him  in  writing  this  book. 

Indeed,  he  interviewed  everyone  worth  interviewing.  His 
reports  to  Gandhi  on  his  talks  with  Hoare,  Churchill,  Halifax, 
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Zetland,  Anderson,  Amery,  Linlithgow  and  many  others  are 
interesting  and  valuable.  He  was  constantly  pointing  out  to  the 
statesmen  in  London  the  difference  between  sincerity  and 
courtesy  at  home  and  the  atmosphere  of  misunderstanding  and 
repression  in  India.  “  I  told  them  ”,  he  writes  to  Gandhi  about 
the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1935,  “that  1  recognised  their 
sincerity  when  they  believed  it  was  a  great  advance.  It  would 
be  so  if  there  were  the  spirit  behind  the  reforms,  but  there  is  no 
such  spirit  in  India  today  when  we  deal  with  the  men  on  the  spot.” 

It  was  his  bitter  lesson  to  learn  that  the  only  recorded 
“  personal  contacts  ”  in  which  he  seems  to  have  failed — those 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party,  whom  he.  Conservative, 
found  “  unintelligent  and  dull  ” — were  conducted  with  the 
political  organisation  which  was  to  provide,  through  such  men 
as  Pethick  Lawrence,  Cripps,  the  Mountbattens,  Nye  and  others, 
the  true  personal  relationships  which  survived  export  to  India 
and  which  he  himself  so  desired. 

There  are  a  number  of  loose  ends  and  omissions  which  the 
author  should  deal  with  in  any  future  editions.  For  example,  did 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare  ever  reply  to  Gandhi’s  long  and  careful  letter 
refuting  a  faked  “  interview  ”  in  the  Italian  Press?  And  what 
of  Benthall’s  decision  about  advertising  in  Harijani  Readers 
will  be  irritated  that  no  answers  are  provided  to  either  of  these 
questions.  Then,  some  of  the  letters  crossed  and  it  is  difficult 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  to  sort  out  question  and  answer 
or  to  tell  just  how  some  letters  overlapped  with  others.  Finally, 
while  the  author’s  aim  to  let  the  letters  and  reports  speak  for 
themselves  is  admirable  in  theory,  there  are  occasions  (in  the 
short  chapter  on  Pilani  for  instance)  when  more  introductory 
comments  would  have  been  helpful. 

A  point  about  the  title  page.  Everyone  who  reads  this  book 
will  not  necessarily  have  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  Indian 
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affairs.  The  preface  is  by  “  The  President.”  The  President  of 
what?  Of  the  Congress  Party?  Of  Orient  Longmans?  Of 
the  Indian  Reserve  Bank?  The  only  effect  on  the  less  know¬ 
ledgeable  reader  if  and  when  he  discovers  who,  in  fact,  Babu 
Rajendra  Prasad  is,  will  be  one  of  embarrassment  at  his  own 
ignorance. 

However,  apart  from  this  peculiar  slip,  the  book  is  very 
well  produced.  For  its  size  it  is  remarkably  inexpensive  and 
students  of  both  Gandhian  literature  and  of  contemporary  India 
are  recommended  to  buy  it. 

Ian  Le  Maistre 

Idealistic  Thought  of  India  by  Dr.  P.  T.  Raju  {Allen  and  Unwin, 

42s.) 

A  survey  of  Indian  Idealism  from  the  Upanishads  down  to 
the  present  times,  the  book  admirably  justifies  its  title.  But  its 
scope  is  in  fact  much  more  than  the  title  suggests,  for 
it  contains  a  most  lucid  and  useful  survey  of  Idealism  in  the  West 
also  from  the  earliest  period  of  Greek  philosophy  till  today. 
It  is  full  of  incisive  comments  which  light  up  many  points  of 
agreement  and  difference  between  Idealism  in  India  and  the  West. 
A  tribute  to  Indian  philosophical  scholarship,  the  volume  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  creative  criticism. 

After  a  brief  glance  at  the  idealistic  notions  in  the  Upanishads, 
the  author  makes  a  very  balanced  exposition  of  the  different 
schools  of  the  Vedanta,  of  Buddhism,  the  Shaiva  and  the  Shakta 
Advaita  and  the  contemporary  idealistic  trend  in  India  as  found 
in  the  writings  of  men  like  Gandhi,  Aurobindo,  Tagore, 
Bhagavan  Das,  Radhakrishnan,  Bhattacharyya  and  Iqbal.  In 
the  process  he  constantly  makes  pointed  comparisons  with  the 
Western  Idealists  and  brings  about  the  different  emphases  in  the 
two  broad  schools  of  Idealism,  viz.  the  Indian  and  the  Western. 
Dr.  Raju  defines  Idealism  as  the  doctrine  that  the  ideal  is  real. 
The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  show  how  this  main  thesis  has  shaped 
the  view  of  reality,  the  world,  the  individual,  their  mutual 
relation  and  also  the  goal  of  life  in  India  and  the  West.  And  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  India  it  has  resulted  in  the 
identification  of  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  the  universal  and  the 
particular,  of  norm  and  existence. 

Many  students  of  the  Bengal  school  of  Vaishnavism  will 
differ  with  justification  from  Dr.  Raju’s  statement  that  in  that 
school  difference  is  primary  and  identity  is  secondary.  The 
Goswamis  and  Baladeva  are  quite  clear  that  the  Divine  is  devoid 
of  all  the  three  kinds  of  difference  famous  in  the  Vedanta.  The 
reader  also  misses  a  complete  exposition  of  Abhinavagupta’s 
philosophy.  In  depth  of  conception,  dialectical  subtlety,  psycho¬ 
logical  perception  and  spiritual  fervour,  Abhinavagupta  stands 
second  to  none  in  Indian  philosophy  and  in  a  book  of  such  scope 
and  excellence,  an  account  of  his  philosophy  richly  deserved  a 
place. 

Dr.  Raju's  exposition  of  Aurobindo’s  philosophy  is  singularly 
unsatisfactory.  First,  he  quotes  from  a  book  (p.  299)  alleged 
to  be  by  Aurobindo,  the  authorship  of  which  however  he  has 
himself  expressly  disclaimed,  to  show  that  Aurobindo  is  a 
Tantric.  Contrary  to  Dr.  Raju’s  idea,  Aurobindo’s  affiliation 
is  to  the  Vedanta,  though  not  to  that  of  the  schools  but  to  the 
Upanishads.  Of  all  the  modern  exponents,  his  translations  and 
commentaries  on  the  Veda  and  the  Upanishads  are  the  most 
original  and  illuminating.  But  he  does  not  betray  any  wide 
acquaintance  with  Tantric  literature.  If  Dr.  Raju  had  studied 
Aurobindo  more  carefully,  he  would  have  found  that  the 
common  features  that  he  finds  in  the  other  contemporary  Indian 
philosophers  had  been  brought  to  the  forefront  of  philosophical 
thinking  by  him  long  before  some  of  them  had  even  started  to 
write  on  philosophy.  The  positive  approach  to  the  Absolute 
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shown  by  Aurobindo  is  indeed  the  most  significant  development 
in  Indian  philosophy  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Raju  should  have 
treated  Aurobindo  so  scantily.  One  sadly  misses  also  an  account 
however  brief,  of  the  philosophical  ideas  of  Ananda  Coomara- 
swamy.  The  author  says  that  nobody  has  developed  a  philosophy 
of  traditionalism  in  India.  It  is  precisely  in  this  context  however 
that  our  author  should  have  expounded  Coomaraswamy’s  ideas. 
Also  he  could  have  made  the  most  fruitful  use  of  this  eminent 
thinker’s  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  few  critical  remarks  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  important  book  not  only 
to  students  but  also  to  experienced  philosophers  all  over  the 
world.  Despite  its  few  drawbacks  it  is  in  the  best  tradition  of 
comparative  philosophy. 

A.  Basu 

Journey  by  Junk  by  Willard  Price  {Heinemann,  185.) 

It  was  in  search  of  the  “  real  ”  Japan — the  ways  of  life  and 
thought  which  could  not  be  found  in  Tokyo — that  Mr.  Price 
decided  to  sail  the  Inland  Sea.  The  choice  of  the  survey  site  is 
apt,  for  it  at  once  enables  the  author  to  mingle  stories  of  the 
adventures  he  encountered  (and  he  does,  without  doubt,  seem 
to  be  possessed  of  an  excellent  scent),  with  less  light-hearted 
studies  of  the  attitude  to  the  antics  of  the  Occupation  of  people 
who  were  less  intimately  affected,  and  whose  reactions  are  thus 
less  violent  and  embittered.  Shikoku  can,  in  fact,  be  crossed 
from  Takamatsu  to  Kochi,  and  thence  to  Matsuyama  without  a 
single  glimpse  of  a  G.I.  trailing  his  inevitable  misnamed 
“  geesha.” 

It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  meet  a  traveller  in  Japan  who  will 
brave  the  bursting  city-bus,  or  the  third-class  slow  train,  scorning 
the  ubiquitous  coasting  taxi,  or  the  air-conditioned  “  Tsubame.” 
Yet  if  his  aim  was  to  come  close  to  the  man  in  the  street  Mr. 
Price  could  have  chosen  a  more  suitable  mode  of  transport,  he 
might  well  have  lodged  at  other  hotels  than  the  very  best  in  each 
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port  of  call,  and  he  might  have  attempted — granting  the  extreme 
difhculty  of  achievement  once  Japan’s  version  of  the  bush- 
telegraph  has  gone  into  action — to  escape  from  officialdom  and 
conducted  tours. 

There  are  many  wise  remarks  ;  the  criticism  of  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  is  in  most  cases  fully  merited,  although  sometimes  the 
problem  is  over-simplified  through  the  neglect  of  the  peculiar 
dichotomy  which  pervades  so  many  aspects  of  Japanese  life, 
and  which  so  often  renders  it  difficult  to  calculate  Japanese 
reaction.  There  is  perhaps  too  much  emphasis  on  the  dangers 
and  influence  of  Communism  ;  much  of  it,  especially  that  of  the 
student,  is  very  pale  and  idealistic,  and  if  put  to  the  test  it 
might  prove  no  more  durable  than  the  shallow  coating  of 
Occupation  democracy.  The  alarm  at  the  general  indifference, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  very  proper. 

There  are  occasional  printing  lapses,  almost  invariably 
rectified  within  a  few  lines.  And  why  do  travellers  so  often  try 
to  give  us  a  language  lesson  ?  Monosyllables  and  comprehensible 
translations  may  jar  less,  but  (p.  153)  “  Ma  !  Taihen  desu  ! 
Chotto  matte  !  ”  (Oh  !  Terrible  is  !  Little  wait) — oh  dear  ! 

Geoffrey  Bownas 

Indian  Ink  by  H.  E.  Beal  {Harrap,  II 5.  6d.) 

This  book  gives  us  a  very  good  portrait  of  an  Indian  babu 
almost  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Our  hero,  Krupasindhu 
Mahanty,  is  an  Oriya  village  boy  who  enters  the  office  of  the 
district  collector  as  an  apprentice  clerk  and  by  a  skilful  use  of  his 
opportunities  acquires  wealth  and  power  and  in  time  becomes  a 
zemindar  so  that  in  his  old  age  he  can  sit  back  and  enjoy  the 
profits  of  his  investment.  At  an  early  stage  in  his  career  as  a 
clerk  he  realised  the  value  of  getting  into  the  good  books  of  his 
sahibs,  and  set  out  to  study  shorthand  and  become  the  typist  of 


the  collector.  In  this  capacity  he  is  able  to  supplement  his  paltry 
income  as  a  babu  by  means  of  an  established  system  of  commis¬ 
sions  levied  on  all  who  have  business  to  transact  with  the  sahibs. 
The  technique  of  making  money  on  the  side  has  been  perfected 
by  the  hierarchy  of  corrupt  Hindu  clerks  so  that  the  rates  levied 
on  all  who  have  business  with  the  government  is  kept  at  a  certain 
level  and  the  spoils  are  distributed  so  as  to  keep  all  the  babus 
happy.  At  times  there  are  other  openings  for  money  making,  as 
for  instance  when  a  bachelor  sahib's  need  for  the  society  of  the 
opposite  sex  can  be  met  to  the  advantage  of  the  babu.  This  all 
sounds  terribly  sordid,  but  the  telling  of  the  story,  if  done  rather 
sketchily  and  in  language  of  rather  overdone  biblical  simplicity, 
conveys  no  suggestion  of  criticism  of  standards  of  value  and  of 
conduct  that  might  appal  most  of  the  readers  of  the  book.  The 
author  writes  with  understanding  of  the  ways  of  minor  bureau¬ 
crats,  but  I  wish  he  had  found  space  to  fill  in  many  of  the  details 
of  his  picture  which  would  have  incidentally  given  him  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  babu  the  figure  of  fun  he  usually  is. 

Bernard  Fonseca 

Islands  of  the  Sunbird  by  Nina  Epton  (Jarrolds,  I85.) 

Nina  Epton ’s  sparkling  Islands  of  the  Sunbird  is  a  vital  proof 
that  the  much-abused  travel  book  can  still  do  much  to  re-create 
the  smell,  feel  and  colour  of  distant  places.  It  is  particularly 
useful  that  Miss  Epton  should  have  directed  her  undoubted 
talents  to  Indonesia,  still  comparatively  little  known,  first-hand, 
by  foreigners  other  than  the  Dutch.  If  one  did  not  know  Miss 
Epton  one  might  fear  the  prissy  condescension  of  the  lady 
travel  book  writer.  But  Miss  Epton  has  a  warm  and  human 
approach,  a  fundamental  sympathy  for  a  new  and  attractive 
nation  finding  its  feet  and,  above  all,  an  ability  to  dramatise  the 
rich  variety  in  which  Indonesia  abounds.  For  those  who  have 
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known  and  enjoyed  Indonesia,  Miss  Epton's  book  is  a  welcome 
change  from  the  paternal  lectures  which  dominate  most  western 
writing  on  that  variegated  country.  For  those  who  have  not 
travelled  there  this  should  whet  the  appetites  of  those  wanting  a 
first-hand  experience  of  these  newly-reborn  Asians. 

Andrew  Roth 

Survey  of  International  Affairs  1951  by  Peter  Calvocoressi 

(Oxford  University  Press,  for  the  Royal  Institute  of 

International  Affairs,  45s.) 

With  this  volume  the  Chatham  House  survey  of  world  events 
resumes  its  annual  character.  The  year  was  one  of  considerable 
unrest  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and,  as  far  as  the  Far  East 
is  concerned,  it  saw  a  number  of  important  developments. 

Maintaining  the  detached  and  objective  approach  of  the 
previous  volumes,  the  survey  goes  over  the  new  role  of  China  in 
world  affairs  as  the  new  government  got  more  firmly  into  the 
saddle  and  its  continued  participation  in  the  Korean  war  showed 
the  strength  of  the  country  in  military  terms.  The  events 
leading  up  to  the  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur  now  seem 
ancient  history  as  do  the  references  to  the  demand  for  sanctions 
against  China.  China's  strengthening  of  the  bonds  which  linked 
her  with  Russia  and  the  growing  tendency  to  break  such  links 
as  she  had  with  other  countries  are  unhappy  features  of  the 
period. 

The  wars  in  Asia  (in  Korea,  in  Indo-China  and  in  Malaya) 
made  it  the  most  troubled  of  the  continents.  That  in  Korea, 
while  in  theory  a  police  action  of  the  United  Nations,  in  practice 
was  a  war  between  the  USA  and  China.  Of  even  greater 
significance  strategically  was  the  conflict  in  Indo-China,  in 
which  the  Viet  Minh  abandoned  guerilla  tactics  and  launched 
open  assaults  on  the  French  in  the  Red  River  delta  area  while 
the  nationalist  movement  against  the  French  took  on  a  more 
openly  Communist  organisation.  In  Malaya  the  great  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Sir  Henry  Gurney  and  Sir  Harold  Briggs  in  politics 
and  fighting  had  not  succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  confidence 
and  public  attention  was  rudely  aroused  by  the  culminating 
outrage,  the  murder  of  the  High  Commissioner. 

In  the  Pacific  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan 
was  followed  by  moves  leading  to  pacts  between  the  United 
States  and  the  two  Pacific  Commonwealth  countries  and  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines.  Fears  of  a  revival  of 
Japanese  militarism  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Ministers 
in  Australia,  New  2^aland  and  the  Philippines  in  these  moves. 

Ibrahim  bin  Idris 

Oriental  Splendour  by  Herbert  van  Thal  (Arthur  Barker,  18j.) 

Macaulay's  dogmatic  refusal  to  recognise  that  Oriental 
literature  was  worth  even  a  single  shelf  of  the  classics  of  Europe 
may  be  in  part  responsible  for  the  great  ignorance  of  most 
English  readers  of  the  literature  of  the  East.  Fortunately  a 
number  of  later  scholars  have  thought  very  differently  from 
Macaulay,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few 
anthologies  'of  eastern  stories  that  those  who  are  interested 
enough  to  take  up  the  reading  of  the  tales  of  one  country  are 
unaware  of  the  many  links  it  has  with  other  folklore.  There  is 
an  interlacing  of  human  and  divine  elements  in  the  stories  of  the 
Hindus,  Buddhists,  Muslims  and  Taoists  which  gives  the  folklore 
of  the  most  dissimilar  countries  in  other  respects  a  certain  common 
denominator  here. 

This  bird's  eye  view  of  the  stories  of  countries  of  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  and  Far  East — of  Egypt,  China,  Japan,  Cambodia, 
India,  Ceylon  and  Persia — will  be  of  great  help  in  enabling  the 
reader  to  find  this  common  denominator  and  incidentally  to 
realise  the  absurdity  of  Macaulay's  view. 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

'^HE  trouble  with  Jana,  a  monthly  news  magazine  started  recently 
by  the  Associated  Newspapers  of  Ceylon,  is  that  it  looks  and 
reads  so  much  like  the  American  journal  Time,  and  so  much 
lacks  any  sort  of  originality,  that  one  becomes  suspect  of  its  contents. 
However,  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  about  events  in  Asia,  not 
only  in  the  field  of  politics,  but  also  in  those  of  economics,  culture  and 
religion,  are  contained  in  it.  Jana  has  not  the  political  bias  of  the 
paper  it  imitates,  but  around  its  writing  there  is  a  strange  aura  of 
unreality  and  a  not  very  convincing  erudite  detachment.  It  comes 
from  Asia  but  is  not  of  Asia,  so  to  speak.  Its  writing  is  newsy  and 
factual,  but  its  comment  too  shallow  for  a  monthly,  which  loses  punch 
if  it  relies  exclusively  on  retelling  the  news,  however  racy  the  style. 
It  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  it  has  great  potential. 

TYx  International  Labour  Review  iCensyai),  organ  of  the  I LO,  each 
month  seems  to  have  an  informative  article  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  Asian  affairs.  In  its  August  issue  John  Lloyd  writes  on  “  Planning 
a  Welfare  State  in  Burma.”  This  article  is  a  sequel  to  one  on  “  Wages 
in  Burma  ”  which  appeared  in  that  review  some  months  ago  and  which 
was  reviewed  in  this  column  in  June.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  written  of  the 
Burmese  Government’s  programme  for  improving  living  standards 
and  of  what  it  entails  in  the  sphere  of  land  reform,  housing,  health, 
education,  industrial  and  mining  development.  It  is  an  enormous 
task  for  the  government  to  undertake,  and  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  people  is  essential. 

In  the  August  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Statistics  (FAO,  Rome),  E.  Lochs  writes  of  food  price 
policies  in  Asia.  It  is  mainly  for  the  consumption  of  experts  in  the 
subject,  but  some  useful  facts  can  be  gleaned  about  the  difference 


ASIAN  FILMS  AT  EDINBURGH 

Though  many  types  of  films  were  shown  at  the  Edinburgh 
International  Film  Festival — and  this  year  for  the  first  time 
feature  films  were  included — the  main  emphasis  was  on  the 
documentary.  Large  international  audiences  that  filled  the  cinemas 

during  the  Festival  were  thus  given  an  opportunity  of  becoming 

more  familiar  with  the  lives  and  doings  of  people  in  distant  lands. 

India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  Malaya  sent  documentaries.  Japan  had 
“  Gate  of  Hell,”  the  Cannes  Grand  Prix  winner  which  was  earlier 
shown  in  London. 

India  and  Ceylon  are  two  of  the  largest  producers  of  documentaries 
in  Asia.  In  both  these  countries  the  work  is  being  done  by  the 

Information  Departments  of  the  respective  governments,  who  are 

aware  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  that  the  documentary  medium 
offers  in  the  education  of  the  vast  masses  of  ignorant  and  backward 
peoples  in  these  areas.  The  documentary  Unit  of  the  Government 
of  India's  Information  Department  in  Bombay  at  present  turns  out  a 
film  each  week  and  is  about  to  raise  this  output.  The  Ceylon 
Government  produces  about  ten  films  in  a  year. 

In  quality  the  Asian  documentaries  are  comparable  to  any 

produced  in  the  West.  The  few  that  were  shown  in  Edinburgh  and, 
on  a  limited  scale,  in  certain  public  cinemas  in  London,  are  evidence 
of  the  great  progress  made  in  this  field.  These  films  were  made 
primarily  for  showing  at  home,  but  they  enable  the  western  public  to 
know  something  of  the  problems  facing  the  new  nations  of  the  East 
and  how  their  governments  are  trying  to  solve  them.  They  make 
a  fascinating  record  of  the  momentous  changes  that  are  today  taking 
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between  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  and  that  paid  by  the  consumer. 
The  author  observes  that  by  “  insulating  the  producer  prices  from  the 
high  export  prices,  governments  may  have  retarded  an  expansion  of 
production  .  .  .  which  would  have  relieved  the  shortage  in  the 
region  and  brought  down  international  prices  earlier.” 

In  the  summer  issue  of  the  Unilever  Company’s  magazine  Progress, 
Maurice  Zinkin,  well  remembered  for  his  book  Asia  and  the  West,  has 

an  article  on  foreign  aid  and  foreign  investment  in  the  Indian  Five 
Year  Plan.  He  says  that  foreign  participation  has  so  far  been  limited, 
for,  assuming  that  the  loans  for  the  next  financial  year  will  be  the  same 
as  those  for  this,  only  £256m.  has  come  from  foreign  investment  in  a 
plan  of  about  £l,700m.  But,  relatively  “small  though  foreign 
participation  has  been  it  has  frequently  had  a  value  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  size.” 

A  journal  not  often  mentioned  in  this  review  is  France-Observateur 
(Paris),  whose  comments  are  often  very  apt.  It  has  a  very  good 
coverage  on  Asia,  and  an  issue  picked  at  random  (Sept.  9)  has  an 
excellent  article  by  Pierre  Gousset  on  the  resurrection  of  the  Zaibatsu 
in  post-war  Japan. 

Two  other  foreign  magazines  with  articles  on  Asian  subjects  are 
the  August  number  of  Atlantis  (Zurich),  which  has  a  most  beautifully 
illustrated  article  on  the  work  of  an  Australian  District  Officer's  patrol 
in  Papua  ;  and  L'Universo  (Florence)  issue  for  August,  which  gives 
a  general  synthesis  of  the  human,  geographic,  economic  and  industrial 
background  of  Indonesia. 

place  in  Asia.  If  some  of  these  documentaries  appear  a  little  naive 

to  the  western  eyes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  essentially 

meant  for  a  less  sophisticated  audience. 

An  outstanding  and  typical  example  of  the  type  of  documentaries 
that  are  being  made  in  many  Asian  countries  is  a  film  from  Ceylon 
called  “  Nelungama,”  produced,  written  and  directed  by  Ralph  Keene. 
It  is  a  story,  told  simply  and  directly,  of  a  peasant  in  a  village  of 

Ceylon  who  is  persecuted  by  an  unscrupulous  merchant  and  how  he 
receives  the  assistance  of  the  government  to  free  himself.  We  are 

given  glimpses  of  the  passage  through  Parliament  of  a  Bill  designed 
to  protect  the  peasant  farmer  from  his  oppressors. 

All  documentary  films  are  essentially  propagandist,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term.  The  theme  of  this  one  may  sound  a  little  more  so, 
but  Ralph  Keene  keeps  politics  to  the  very  minimum  and  creates 
out  of  this  story  a  quiet  and  pictorially  satisfying  film. 

More  or  less  on  the  same  note  was  a  film  from  Malaya,  “  Before 
the  Wind,”  which  was  also  shown  at  Edinburgh.  It  shows  how  I  he 
government  is  helping  the  fishermen  of  the  coastal  villages  to  fight 
insecurity  and  poverty  by  proper  organisation  and  improved  methods 
of  fishing.  A  film  from  Ceylon,  “  The  Fishermen  of  Negombo,” 
shown  recently  in  London,  but  very  badly  publicised,  is  also  on  the 
same  theme. 

The  Indian  and  Pakistani  documentaries  at  Edinburgh  were 
cultural  and  travel  films.  Pakistan’s  entry  was  “  Folk  Songs  and 
Dances  of  Pakistan.”  There  were  two  films  from  India,  one  on 
Indian  drums,  which  belongs  to  a  series  titled  “  The  Music  of  India  " 
and  the  other,  “  The  Hidden  Land,”  a  glimpse  into  the  life  of  th:  people 
of  Bhutan  on  the  Himalayan  frontier.  They  were  fascinating. 

A.  M.  Abraham 
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CONGRESS  OF  ORIENTALISTS 

The  twenty-third  International  Congress  of  Orientalists 
was  held  in  Cambridge  during  the  week  August  21-28, 
and  was  attended  by  about  one  thousand  scholars  of 
about  30  countries.  This  was  the  largest  congress  of 
orientalists  so  far  held,  and  its  perfect  organisation  did 

great  credit  to  its  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Denis  Sinor. 

The  Congress  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Ralph  Turner 
and  was  arranged  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  Meetings  were  arranged  daily  under  the 
following  sectional  headings  :  Egyptology,  Semitic  studies, 
Assyriology,  Iranian,  Armenian  and  Central  Asian  studies, 
Altaic  studies,  Turcology,  Indian  studies.  Far  East,  Islam 
(Language,  Literature,  Art),  Islam  (History,  Religion), 
Orient-Occident,  and  Africa.  During  both  mornings  and 
afternoons  throughout  the  week,  sections  were  offered  a 
programme  of  half-hour  addresses  on,  as  might  be 
expected,  as  wide  and  learned  a  range  of  subjects  as  ever 

echoed  along  the  banks  of  Cam. 

An  Exhibition  of  Oriental  Books  and  Manuscripts 
was  shown  in  the  University  Library  during  the  Congress, 
as  well  as  an  Exhibition  of  Chinese  Paintings  of  the  Mu-fei 
collection  in  the  FitzWilliam  Museum.  Social  occasions 
included  a  garden  party  given  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
and  a  Government  reception  held  at  Trinity  College  on  the 
Friday  afternoon,  at  which  the  delegates  were  received  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Nutting,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

While  the  USSR  had  a  strong  and  active  delegation  of 
20  orientalists,  representatives  of  the  People’s  Republic  of 


China  were  unfortunately  unable  to  attend.  A  telegram 

was  received  to  say  that  they  regretted  their  absence  but 
attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  all  their  archaeologists  were 

busy  digging  in  the  important  August  season.  Their  place 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  filled  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Yuan,  formerly 
of  Taiwan,  who  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  “  Recent 
Archaeological  Finds  in  China,”  based  on  his  knowledge 

of  research  in  Taiwan  and  from  Chinese  publications  in 
Communist  China.  Reports  from  the  mainland  indicate 

great  activity  in  many  new  sites  at  Anyang,  Ch’angsha  and 
Huihsien.  In  Ch’angsha,  the  capital  of  the  C’hu  kingdom, 
in  the  period  487-222  B.c.,  some  six  hundred  graves  had 
been  recovered,  many  of  them  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  Lack  of  skilled  excavators  had  ruined  much 
of  the  material,  but  more  than  five  thousand  objects  had 
been  recovered,  including  bronzes,  pwttery,  lacquer,  and 
books  written  on  bamboo.  These  promised  to  give  a 
fascinating  picture  of  the  culture  of  this  highly  original  state 
before  the  first  unification  of  China  in  221  b.c.,  and  the 
lacquer  wares  were  particularly  important.  A  unique 
painting  on  silk  had  been  found,  the  earliest  Chinese 
painting  yet  discovered,  and  also  wooden  figures  and 
measuring  rods  and  weights.  A  particularly  valuable 
intact  tomb  had  been  opened  in  June. 

Amongst  the  wealth  of  interesting  reports  made  during 
the  week,  was  the  address  to  the  Indian  section  on  the 
“  Progress  of  Indology  in  India,”  by  Dr.  R.  N.  Dandekar, 
and  the  lecture  on  ‘‘  Social  and  Political  Thought  in  China 
at  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ”  to  the  Far  Eastern 
section  by  the  Soviet  orientalist.  Dr.  S.  L.  Tikhvinsky. 

Reports  by  further  speakers  at  the  Congress  will  be 
found  in  “  From  All  Quarters,”  on  page  26. 


CEYLON’S  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS 

By  T.  L.  Green  (^Colombo) 


There  are  two  sound  reasons  why  this  article  can  be  no 

more  than  a  brief  and  superficial  review.  First,  the  subject 

is  too  large  to  be  covered  in  small  space.  Secondly,  because 

I  would  lay  no  claim  to  anything  more  than  a  limited  under¬ 

standing  of  the  problems  involved. 

Educational  problems  can  conveniently  be  classified  as 
general  and  specific.  General  problems  find  parallels  in  most, 
if  not  in  all  societies  and  most  people  therefore  have  a  general 

awareness  of  them.  Shortages  of  teachers,  and  schools,  and 

of  the  money  with  which  to  provide  them  are  world-wide 

phenomena.  Only  the  details  vary  from  place  to  place.  So 
far  as  Ceylon  is  concerned  all  that  will  be  said  here  is  that  a 
great  deal  has  been  done,  since  Independence  was  achieved,  to 
overcome  them.  Specific  problems  are  those  which  are 
contingent  upon  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  a  particular 

country.  It  is  to  some  of  these  that  attention  will  be  directed 

here. 

Ceylon  had  a  population  of  just  over  six  and  a  half  millions 
in  1946,  and  this  is  growing  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  about 
2'4  per  cent.  In  twenty  years’  time  there  may  be  twelve  millions. 

The  author  is  Professor  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Ceylon. 


Productive  land  is  limited  in  extent  and  rates  of  production, 
already  insufficient,  can  probably  only  be  increased  by  techno¬ 
logical  development.  The  economic  situation  is  rendered  even 

more  precarious  by  dependence  upon  a  somewhat  undiversified 
agronomy,  which  not  only  fails  to  meet  home  food  needs  but, 
by  being  contingent  upon  export  crops  and  the  world  market, 
may  easily  be  unable  to  finance  the  buying  of  import  foodstuffs. 
The  demographic  pattern  includes  not  only  problems 

arising  from  changing  numbers,  but  also  those  dependent  upon 
inter-cultural  cleavages.  All  the  major  religions  of  the  world 
are  represented  and  the  people  are  linguistically  divided  into 
those  who  speak  Tamil,  Sinhalese  and  English  as  mother 
tongues.  In  this  way  there  has  arisen  the  language  problem. 
There  is,  however,  another  aspect  to  the  general  problem  of 

culture.  The  Ceylonese  are  primarily  a  rural  people  with  a 

manual  culture  in  which  mechanisation  is  limited  and  localised. 
The  development  of  technology,  which  economists  consider  to 
be  essential  in  the  effort  to  increase  production  rates  must  rest 
upon  a  considerable  change  in  the  culture  pattern  and  on  the 
production  of  those  who  are  potential  technicians.  Thus 
education  has  to  face  new  tasks. 
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Then  again  Ceylon  has  a  caste  system  which  is  still  an 
operative  force  in  social  organisation  and  which  is  a  concomitant 
of  an  authoritarian  status  system.  This,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
is  of  particular  importance  in  relation  to  vocational  problems 
and  the  processes  of  socialisation. 

All  these  conditions  must  be  seen  and  thought  of  against  a 
background  of  resurgent  national  sentiment  deriving  from  the 
attainment  of  Independence  after  a  long  period  of  European 
overlordship. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  it  may  be  said  that  the  problems 
in  the  field  of  education  to  which  attention  needs  to  be  directed 
are  those  of  language,  vocation  and  social  organisation.  While 
necessity  makes  it  inevitable  that  these  must  be  dealt  with  as 
discrete,  it  must  be  realised  that  all  are  facets  of  the  greater 
problems  of  culture  contact. 

The  Language  Problem 

About  5  million  Ceylonese  speak  Sinhalese,  a  language 
found  only  in  Ceylon,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  of  Sanskrit 
origin,  and  containing  much  derived  from  Pali,  in  which  most 
of  the  Buddhist  literature  is  written.  One  million  speak  Tamil, 
a  Dravidian  language  used  by  at  least  40  million  in  India,  Malaya 
and  East  Africa  and  in  which,  apart  from  the  writings  of  classical 
antiquity  there  is  a  large  and  growing  modern  literature  covering 
most,  if  not  all,  fields  of  human  endeavour.  A  number  of 
minority  groups  have  other  mother  tongues,  though  they  have 
learned  Sinhalese,  Tamil  or  English  also.  One  minority  group, 
the  Burghers,  mostly  of  Dutch-Sinhalese  descent  have  adopted 
English  as  their  mother  tongue,  though  they  also  speak  Sinhalese. 
About  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  is  literate  in  English 
as  the  result  of  education  in  mission  schools  of  Christian  origin. 
These  have  formed  an  elite  which  has  enjoyed  access  to  all 
high-level  occupation. 

As  a  result  of  newly-awakened  national  sentiment,  and  the 
political  aspirations  of  those  seeking  office  by  popular  support, 
there  arose  a  demand  for  the  use  of  the  national  languages  in 
public  life  and  administration.  It  is  now  official  policy  to  replace 
English  in  public  and  official  circles  by  the  national  languages. 
As  a  result,  English  has  become  a  compulsory  second  language  in 
schools  where  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  are,  step  by  step,  becoming 
the  media  of  instruction. 

While  the  retention  of  English  will  preserve  contact  with 
the  world,  and  the  use  of  indigenous  tongues  satisfy  national 
sentiment,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  number  of  problems 
exist  to  which  insufficient  attention  has  been  given.  Will  the 
teaching  of  English,  as  a  second  language  only,  produce  young 
men  and  women  capable  of  following  higher  education  for  the 
professions,  in  the  University?  Should  it  be  decided  that  the 
national  languages  must  be  used  in  the  University  too,  how 
will  the  demand  for  text  books  and  ancillary  reading  be  met  ? 

In  schools  it  is  already  clear  that  books  in  the  national 
languages  are  hardly  sufficient  at  the  earlier  stages  and  totally 
unavailable  at  the  higher  stages.  The  demand  for  books, 
especially  at  the  higher  levels,  is  conditioned  by  time,  people  and 
money.  The  production  of  a  text  in,  say,  Sinhalese,  whether 
original  or  a  translation,  is  contingent  upon  there  being  someone 
who  knows  both  languages  and  subject.  It  will  require  time  to 
produce  and  it  will  be  expensive  because  the  market  is  small — 
and  Sinhalese  has  not  yet  been  adapted  or  developed  for  dealing 
with  such  subjects  as  modern  science  at  high  level.  In  Tamil 
the  situation  is  somewhat  easier  because  it  has  been  used  for 
long  in  this  way  and  the  market  is  larger. 

If  students  have  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  English,  or  if 
the  supply  and  quality  of  books  in  the  national  languages  is 


inadequate,  is  there  not  a  danger  that  academic  levels  will  fall — to 
the  detriment  of  social  progress  in  Ceylon? 

The  policy  of  bilingualism,  mother  tongue  first  with  English 
second,  has  other  aspects — apart  from  the  fact  that  many  Tamils 
consider  that  their  language  may  be  sacrificed  to  Sinhalese. 
When  education  was  in  English,  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  children 
learned  together  and,  when  competent  in  English,  could  play 
together.  Though  that  should  still  be  possible,  the  organisation 
of  school  life  upon  a  linguistic  basis  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
people,  emphasising  communal  differences  to  the  detriment  of 
potential  national  unity.  Though  this  may  be  restricted  only 
to  the  ethnically  mixed  areas — Colombo,  Western  Province  and 
the  larger  towns — it  is  a  contingency  which  no  government 
should  face  with  equanimity.  However,  it  may  well  be  asked 
whether  ethnically  and  linguistically  separate  groups,  within  a 
single  political  unit,  would  not  achieve  a  greater  sense  of 
nationhood  if  they  could  speak  each  other's  language,  rather 
than  communicate  through  a  third  tongue  belonging  to  neither? 

The  Vocational  Problem 

Caste  has  conferred  a  low  social  status  and  poor  economic 
reward  upon  manual  occupations.  An  overflow  from  this  has 
been  the  low  reward  of  the  lower  levels  of  occupation  in  the 
sphere  of  technology.  Moreover,  technology,  because  it  is  little 
developed,  offers  restricted  occupational  opportunity.  Against 
these  must  be  put  the  results  of  tradition  and  the  higher  status 
of  the  professional  worker,  an  attitude  which  flows  over  into 
all  white-collar  occupations,  so  that  even  appointment  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  the  governmental  clerical  service  is  eagerly 
sought  by  many. 

Thus,  attitudes  to  manual  and  technical  occupations  are 
conditioned  by  caste,  status,  opportunity  and  economics — and 
such  work  is  little  sought.  In  school  this  means  a  preoccupation 
with  the  abstract  and  academic  to  the  detriment  of  the  practical. 
In  homes  it  means  inhibitory  sanctions  on  practical  and 
constructive  activities  and  hobbies. 

From  this  complex  of  features  two  results  follow: 
Vocational  interests  and  ambitions  turn  away  from  the  practical 
and  productive  occupations  towards  the  clerical  and  professional. 
Productive  work,  which  required,  in  1951,  62  per  cent,  of  the 
gainfully  employed  is  sought  by  only  23  per  cent,  of  secondary 
school  leavers.  Professional  work  (lawyer,  doctor,  adminis¬ 
trator,  etc.)  which  called  for  6  per  cent,  of  the  gainfully  employed 
is  sought  by  52  per  cent,  of  school  leavers  and  is  the  target  of 
education  from  start  to  finish. 

Technology  requires  technicians  who  must  be  the  fruit  of 
education.  Technical  success  depends  upon  a  complex  of 
personal  qualities.  Apart  from  interest  and  ambition  there  is 
need  for  practical  skill,  three  dimensional  perception  and  the 
like.  Though  skill  exists  and  can  be  demonstrated  in  early  school 
life  to  be  considerable  (e.g.,  on  the  Alexander’s  Practical  Ability 
Test)  it  is  found  that  the  older  student  has  failed  to  develop 
other  characteristics  which  are  today  considered  to  be  essential 
bases  of  success  in  technical  vocations. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  general  ability  of  the 
Ceylonese  in  general,  which  compares  favourably  with  that  of 
English  people,  for  example,  when  tested  with  Raven’s  Matrices. 

It  is  in  the  breaking  down  of  general  ability  into  its  specific 
factors  that  a  difference  appears.  Ceylonese  mental  abilities 
are  highly  developed  where  verbal  factors  are  concerned,  but 
very  much  less  so  where  non-language  factors  are.  Thus  spatial  * 
perception  and  mechanical  comprehension  are  very  low— but 
these  are  needed  in  order  to  produce  technicians. 

Even  though  technological  development  is  needed  in  Ceylon 
it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of  education  should  not  be  orientated 
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towards  it,  although  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  present 
emphasis  upon  the  academic  and  abstract  is  equally  undesirable. 
Attempts  to  introduce  more  practical  education,  however,  such 
as  carpentry,  metal  work  and  agriculture  are  meeting  with  some 
difficulty.  The  social  pressure  of  status  seeking,  the  restricted 
occupational  opportunities  and  low  economic  rewards  all 
condition  the  attitudes  of  parents  and  pupils.  Thus,  no  able 
pupil  willingly  chooses  school  subjects  which  appear  to  lead  only 
to  manual  work  or  technical  work,  unless  there  is  hope  of  entry 
into  the  top  levels  of  administration  and  management. 

Moreover,  the  policy  of  selection,  by  turning  the  less  able 
into  the  practical  schools  has  another  potential  effect.  Those 
who  enter  industry  at  the  bottom  from  the  practical  schools 
tend  to  lack  ability.  They  will  never  give  rise  to  the  foreman 
class  of  worker  who,  possessed  of  high  levels  of  ability  and 
coming  up  through  the  works,  is  ultimately  a  key  figure  in  the 
industrial  world  of  the  West. 

Lastly,  in  the  vocational  sphere,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
demand  for  status,  security  and  white-collar  jobs  is  such  that  a 
vast  majority  of  school  leavers  seek  government  employment. 
In  a  survey  carried  out  a  few  years  ago  the  figures  were  highest 
in  Jaffna,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Ceylon,  and  lowest  in  Western 
Province  which  offers  the  widest  variety  of  occupational  choice, 
but  they  ranged  only  between  99  and  87  per  cent. 

Social  Organisation 

Perhaps  the  most  complex  and  difficult  of  the  problems 
which  have  to  be  faced  by  educationists  in  Ceylon  is  that  of  the 
social  organisation  of  its  people.  Yet  this  is  perhaps  also  the 
problem  to  which  least  attention  is  given.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  previous  sections  there  are  aspects  which  relate  to  social 
structure. 

Language  is  a  barrier  between  the  two  major  ethnic  groups, 
the  Sinhalese  and  the  Tamils.  It  has  also  been  the  key  to  social 
mobility,  preferment  and  reward  in  the  form  of  English, 
knowledge  of  which  gave  rise  to  a  functional  middle  class,  as 
distinct  from  the  peasantry  and  the  aristocracy.  The  economic 
and  social  value  of  English  at  one  time  led  the  politicians  to 
push  English  education  for  all  as  a  slogan — so  that  a  network  of 
Central  Schools  appeared  all  over  the  island.  The  wave  of 
national  sentiment,  and  the  difficulties  of  achieving  the  targets 
aimed  at  in  English  education,  led  to  the  formulation  of  the 
national  language  policy. 

Today  the  country  is  faced  with  problems  deriving  from  this 
policy — can  a  nation  arise  from  two  groups  which,  ignorant  to 
a  large  extent  of  each  other’s  language,  can  only  meet  through  a 
third,  and  that  a  foreign  one? 

Both  Tamils  and  Sinhalese  have  a  caste  system.  In  the  past 
this  has  been  a  stabilising  feature  of  a  feudal  society.  Today  it 
is  still  operative,  explicitly  in  the  villages,  implicitly  in  the 
towns,  and  only  in  recent  years  have  the  depressed  classes,  such 
as  the  Rodiya,  had  access  to  education.  Caste  and  feudal 
social  structure  are  responsible  for  the  authoritarianism  which  is 
so  marked  a  feature  of  Ceylonese  society.  In  homes  and  schools 
this  is  very  marked,  and  children  are  submitted  to  a  regime  which 
has  little  to  offer  towards  developing  critical,  democratic  and 
independent  attitudes.  Independence  has  given  to  the  Ceylonese 
vast  political  responsibilities  which  they  interpret  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  democratic  society.  All  child-rearing  practices,  in 
homes  and  schools,  are  authoritarian.  The  social  scene  as  a 
•whole  is  one  of  competition,  but  democracy  demands  cooperation. 
Inter-personal  tensions  and  inter-group  tensions  arc  a  marked 
feature  of  social  life,  evinced  as  it  were  at  one  end  by  the  constant 
resignations  and  recriminations  of  Parliament,  and  at  the  other 
by  the  world’s  highest  murder  rate. 
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In  the  presence  of  so  many  conflicting  factors  it  is  clear  that 
the  attainment  of  a  sense  of  nationhood  and  of  a  democratic 
social  structure  will  be  far  from  easy.  Yet  it  may  be  the  most 
important  of  all  problems  of  Ceylon. 

Even  so  brief  a  survey  should  make  it  apparent  that  the 
educational  problems  of  Ceylon  are  many  and  deep.  In 
attempting  to  resolve  them  the  most  important  thing  is  to  see 
them  as  a  whole  and  in  relation  to  society.  There  is,  as  yet,  little 
evidence  that  either  condition  will  be  fulfilled,  because  the  need 
to  do  so  is  not  realised.  Education  in  Ceylon  means  the 
acquisition  of  training  and  knowledge  in  order  to  achieve  the 
highest  possible  status.  Ceylon  is  not  alone  in  this,  but  Ceylon 
perhaps  has  to  tackle  the  problem  against  a  particularly  difficult 
set  of  social  conditions.  To  determine  a  language  policy  in 
terms  of  the  immediate  expediencies  of  the  political  situation 
is  to  invite  long  term  results  which  may  prove  even  more  difficult 
to  overcome  than  those  of  the  present.  To  remodel  the  syllabus 
and  curriculum  Of  education  without  determining  the  social 
needs  of  society  cannot  be  expected  to  bring  a  sense  of  reality 
to  education.  To  plan  education  without  reference  to  the  total 
economic  situation  will  cause  as  much  trouble  in  the  future 
as  it  has  in  the  past — when  the  introduction  of  free  education 
from  kindergarten  to  University  has  imposed  a  staggering  charge 
upon  an  already  strained  budget. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  nothing  has  been  done  ;  it  has, 
and  upon  a  very  impressive  scale.  The  only  hope  for  real 
progress,  however,  must  lie  in  a  comprehensive  view  in  which 
means  and  ends  are  clearly  distinguished,  and  treated  in  terms 
of  need  rather  than  of  expediency.  This  will  never  be  done 
until  education  is  seen  not  as  training  individuals  for  the 
competition  of  life,  but  as  a  sociological  agent  which  can  be 
used  to  remodel  society.  Education  should  be  social  philosophy 
in  action. 
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CfflNESE  LANGUAGE  REFORM 

By  Peter  C.  Swann 


For  more  than  fifty  years  Chinese  and  western  scholars 
have  tried,  without  conspicuous  success,  to  reforni  the 
Chinese  language.  “  Reform  ”  in  this  context  means 
“  simplify,”  to  devise  a  short  cut  to  literacy,  to  create  a 
language  which  does  not  require  many  years  of  painful 
application.  As  any  student  of  Chinese  will  know  to  his 
cost,  Chinese  is  an  extremely  difficult  language  to  learn. 
The  basic  problem  is  one  of  learning  some  thousands  of 
characters,  their  pronunciation  and  meaning.  Although 
some  modern  linguists  claim  that  Chinese  is  one  of  the 
most  advanced  languages  it  still  seems  cumbersome  when 
compared  with  a  phonetic  script  which  can  be  mastered 
well  before  the  average  child  reaches  the  age  of  ten. 

Here  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  spoken 
and  the  classical  language.  Only  in  this  century  after  a 
great  struggle  was  colloquial  Chinese  recognised  as  a 
legitimate  medium  for  literature.  Apart  from  the  number 
of  characters  used  in  it,  the  problems  are  comparatively 
simple.  The  classical  language  in  which  the  vast  majority 
of  Chinese  literature  was  written  is  far  more  difficult. 
More  characters  are  used,  one  character  can  have  many 
meanings  and  literary  references  are  so  frequent  that  to  be 
“  well  read  ”  means  for  a  Chinese  a  life-time  of  study. 

Under  the  old  civil-service  system,  entry  to  office  was 
based  fundamentally  on  a  knowledge  of  literature,  and 
competence  in  the  classical  language  was  the  sine  qua  non. 
The  discipline  required  to  achieve  the  necessary  knowledge 
was  most  exacting.  A  missed  literary  allusion  might  mean 
failure.  For  the  successful  candidates  the  literary  quali¬ 
fication  was  a  jealously  guarded  privilege  and  no  tampering 
would  have  been  permitted  with  the  apprenticeship 
demanded  for  entrance  into  this  most  exclusive  trade  union. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  the  old  civil  service  system  collapsed. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  outstanding  Chinese 
scholars  the  spoken  language  gained  the  status  required 
for  its  being  established  as  the  official  language.  Contacts 
with  the  West  had  emphasised  the  necessity  for  modernisa¬ 
tion  and  for  the  adoption  as  quickly  as  possible  of  western 
techniques.  It  was  patently  wasteful  to  spend  so  much  of  a 
child’s  time  in  learning  to  read  and  write  when  in  the  West 
these  basic  abilities  could  be  mastered  at  an  early  age. 
Modern  life  demanded  that  this  energy  and  time  should  be 
absorbed  in  acquiring  other  essential  information.  The 
adoption  of  the  spoken  language  for  official  use  was  the 
first  step  in  the  linguistic  revolution,  but  even  that  has  not 
been  enough,  for  the  aim  is  to  make  it  still  more  simple 
and  quicker  of  learning. 

Thus,  over  the  years,  a  number  of  schemes  have  been 
put  forward.  In  a  recent  issue  of  People's  China,  Wei 
Chueh,  who  is  Vice-Chairman  of  the  new  “  Committee  for 
the  Research  on  the  Reform  of  the  Chinese  Written 
Language,”  has  written  an  article  concerning  the  problems 


and  future  of  a  simplification  of  Chinese.  Oddly  enough 
he  gives  as  the  basic  reason  for  the  reform  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  invent  a  linotype  machine  capable 
of  setting  Chinese  characters.  This  is  not  a  very  important 
reason  for,  although  everything  must  be  set  by  hand,  the 
average  Tokyo  daily  is  set  up  in  less  time  than  a  western 
paper.  He  hardly  mentions  the  more  pressing  problem  of 
creating  a  means  which  will  bring  literacy  to  the  majority 
of  his  people — and  with  literacy,  conquest  of  western 
techniques.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  literate  public 
is  of  greater  value  to  a  propaganda  conscious  regime  than 
an  illiterate  public. 

The  reforms  which  are  being  examined  are  (1)  to 
reduce  the  number  of  characters  in  common  use  to  about 
2,000,  (2)  to  simplify  the  complicated  written  forms  of  a 
number  of  characters  and  to  abolish  a  number  of  characters 
which  have  identical  readings,  similar  forms  and  no  import¬ 
ant  different  meanings  in  the  spoken  language,  (3)  to 
devise  a  new  phonetic  script.  The  last  reform  is  the  most 
difficult  and  most  dangerous.  It  will  involve  making  the 
Peking  dialect  a  lingua  franca  for  China.  One  dialect 
in  China  differs  so  vastly  from  another  that  they  sound 
like  different  languages.  As  long  as  a  character  is  written, 
the  meaning  is  clear.  However,  the  romanisation  of  a 
character  in  the  Peking  dialect  will  mean  absolutely  nothing 
to  a  man  from  Fukien  unless  he  has  studied  the  Peking 
dialect  or  sees  the  character. 

The  Chinese  language,  for  all  its  cumbrousness,  is 
one  of  China’s  greatest  heritages.  It  has  created  the 
Chinese  Empire,  held  it  together  for  over  two  thousand 
years,  produced  a  literature  second  to  none  and  a  tradition 
of  scholarship  which  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  However  necessary,  simplification  is  dangerous,  for 
it  may  well  make  the  old  literature — always  difficult — even 
more  inaccessible.  One  hesitates  to  read  into  these  reforms 
any  desire  to  make  a  complete  break  with  the  past,  for  to 
the  Chinese  traditionalist  the  past  is  sacred.  However,  if 
as  the  writer  of  the  article  claims,  the  ultimate  aim  is  to 
replace  the  characters  altogether  by  a  phonetic  script,  then 
classical  Chinese  and  the  Chinese  language  as  we  know  it 
to-day  will  become  as  dead  as  ancient  Egyptian,  lost  to  all 
but  a  few  students  of  sinology. 

There  is  nothing  basically  new  about  the  proposals 
listed  by  Mr.  Chueh.  What  is  new  is  that  the  power  now 
exists  to  put  them  into  effect.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  vitality  of  this  highly-developed,  ancient  and  most 
expressive  language  will  resist  any  effort  to  simplify  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  for  all  intents  destroyed.  Any 
simplification  should  only  provide  a  ready  key  by  means  of 
which  more  people,  more  easily  can  take  the  first  steps 
towards  a  deeper  knowledge  of  their  literary  and  cultural 
heritage — especially  when  it  is  one  as  rich  as  that  of  the 
Chinese. 
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CHINA’S  BUDGET 


By  Lu  Ping  (Peking) 

IN  the  new  China,  a  draft  budget  is  not  finally  adopted 
until  it  has  actually  been  operating  for  a  certain  period. 
The  experience  gained  in  this  trial  period  serves  as  a 
reference  and  guide  for  discussion  and  for  amendment  if 
necessary.  This  is  why  the  1954  budget,  which  covers  the 
calendar  year,  was  not  formally  adopted  until  June  17. 

The  1954  budget  is  much  larger  than  last  year’s.  This 
reflects  the  increased  productivity  of  the  nation.  The  total 
output  of  Chinese  industry  and  agriculture  in  1953  went  up 
by  11.4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1952.  The  output  of 
industry  alone  increased  by  28  per  cent.  These  advances 
were  due  largely  to  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  working 
people  of  both  factories  and  farms,  who  cut  down  waste 
and  invented  many  new  devices  for  improving  production. 
No  less  than  630,000  inventions  or  innovations,  big  and 
small,  are  recorded  as  having  been  made  by  them  in  1953. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  66,392  of  these  (a  little  over 
one-tenth)  created  extra  wealth  estimated  at  Y  1,722,400m. 

The  total  budgeted  income  of  the  Central  People’s 
Government  for  1954»is  Y274,708,600m.  This  includes 
Y42,827,000m.  carried  over  from  the  previous  year,  and 
the  estimated  income  for  the  current  year  is  to  be  7.61 
per  cent,  larger  than  the  actual  revenue  in  1953. 

The  total  expenditure  is  to  be  16.63  per  cent,  more  than 
in  1953.  After  balancing  the  income  and  expenditure,  a 
reserve  fund  of  Y25,250,800m.  will  remain. 

The  great  emphasis  in  this  budget  is  on  industrialisation. 
Of  the  total  expenditure,  45.39  per  cent,  is  allocated  for 
economic  activities.  The  building  of  a  modem  heavy 
industry  is  particularly  stressed.  A  sum  of  Y54, 12 1,800m. 
or  47.8  per  cent,  of  all  funds  allocated  for  economic  enter¬ 
prises,  is  earmarked  for  the  development  of  such  industry. 

In  1952  the  output  of  modern  industry  constituted 
27.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  China’s  industry  and 
agriculture  taken  as  a  whole.  This  percentage  increased 


CHINESE  CURRENCY 

The  value  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Currency  (Yuan)  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  prices  as  of  July  15,  1954  : 

Rice:  Yl,270perlb. 

Cotton  Cloth  :  Y2,580  per  foot. 

Coal  :  Y  13,630  per  100  lbs. 

These  and  other  basic  items  in  the  cost  of  living  have  remained 
steady  for  the  past  three  years. 

The  foreign  exchange  quotations  on  the  same  day  were  :  Y68,590 
for  £1  (telegraphic  transfer)  and  Y23,430  for  US  $1  (notes). 


to  31.6  in  1953  and  will  undoubtedly  rise  still  further  this 
year.  By  the  end  of  1954,  as  estimated  in  the  budget,  the 
output  of  modem  industry  will  be  18.3  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  1953. 

It  is  worth  stressing  that  the  huge  expenditure  to  be 
made  on  economic  enterprise  is  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
peasants.  This  year,  45.05  per  cent,  of  the  1954  revenue 
will  come  from  taxation  on  industry  and  commerce  and 
35.94  per  cent,  from  profits  made  by  state  enterprises.  The 
proportion  of  taxation  falling  on  agriculture  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  less  each  year.  In  1950,  agricultural  taxes  made  up 
29.63  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  collected  ;  in  1953 
the  proportion  dropped  to  1 3.48  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and 
in  the  current  budget,  it  has  gone  down  further  to  13.43 
per  cent. 

The  emphasis  of  the  budget  is  not  on  industrialisation 
pure  and  simple  ;  it  is  specifically  on  socialist,  not  capitalist, 
industrialisation.  The  main  outlet  for  state  investment  is 
modem  socialist  industry.  It  is  the  socialist  sector  of  the 
economy,  too,  which  provides  the  main  source  of  funds 
for  industrial  investment.  This  year,  69.07  per  cent,  of  the 
total  revenue  will  be  from  state  enterprises,  cooperatives, 
and  joint  state-private  enterprises.  The  corresponding 
figure  last  year  was  66.31  per  cent. 

Private  industry  and  commerce  will  provide  15.4  per 
cent,  of  the  budget  revenue  in  1954.  In  1953,  they  provided 
17.02  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Thus,  although  the  output 
of  private  enterprise  increased  in  total  value  during  the 
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/BUY  A  NEW  CAR  FOR  YOUR  LEAVE,  and  we  will 
re~purcha$e  It  at  a  guaranteed  price  on  your  return 
to  duty.  Or  hire  a  1954  self-drive  car;  wide  selection, 
no  formalities,  lowest  possible  charges,  complete 
Customs  and  shipping  arrangements  for  Continental 
tours.  Send  for  new  free  illustrated  brochure,  which 
is  sure  to  be  of  interest,  to 

AUTOHALL,  Dept.  2/-0,  302-306  King  Street,  London, 

W.6.  Telephone:  Riverside  2881. 

Telegrams  :  Autohall.  Wesphone,  London. 

Cables :  Autohall,  London. 

year,  the  proportion  of  the  revenue  which  they  provide 
will  be  less. 

Above  all,  the  budget  of  the  people  is  a  budget  for 
peace.  One  proof  of  this,  which  has  already  been  men¬ 


tioned,  is  the  fact  that  almost  half  the  expenditure  for  1954 
(a  sum  six  and  a  half  times  that  spent  for  the  same  purpose 
in  1950)  is  for  economic  development.  In  addition,  the 
government  is  extending  more  than  Y  11,200,000m.  in  loans 
to  the  peasants.  Funds  for  public  health,  cultural,  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  services  (not  including  labour  insurance 
funds)  and  for  scientific  research  amount  to  14.71  per  cent, 
of  the  state’s  outlay  for  1954.  This  is  more  than  was 
spent  for  these  same  purposes  in  the  two  years  1951  and 
1952  combined. 

We  thus  see  that  economic,  social  and  cultural 
development  takes  up  60.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  budget 
expenditure  (27  per  cent,  more  than  in  1953).  At  the  same 
time  the  allocation  for  defence  expenditure  is  less  than 
last  year,  occupying  only  21.11  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

All  these  features,  reflect  in  the  clearest  way  possible 
the  nature  of  the  state  the  Chinese  people  have  organised 
to  serve  their  needs  and  constantly  advance  their  welfare. 


CEYLON-CHINA  TRADE  PACT 

By  K.G,  Navaratne  (Colombo) 


The  proposed  visit  of  the  Ceylon  Prime  Minister  to  the 
United  States  in  December,  has  given  significance  to 
stories  circulating  in  political  circles  here  that  the  way 
is  being  paved  for  abrogating  the  Ceylon-China  Trade  Pact 
in  favour  of  dollar  aid. 

The  invitation  to  visit  the  US  has  come  from  President 
Eisenhower.  A  White  House  announcement  described  it 
as  a  friendly  visit.  Sir  John  Kotelawala,  however,  has 
made  it  clear  that  this  would  not  preclude  him  from 
discussing  with  the  President  other  matters,  including 
economic  aid  which  Ceylon  needs  urgently  for  development 
purposes.  But,  according  to  US  policy,  aid  can  only  be 
given  to  countries  which  do  not  trade  in  strategic  materials 
with  Communist  countries.  In  Ceylon’s  case  this  would 
mean  the  abrogating  of  the  5-year  Trade  Pact  with  China, 
which  was  signed  in  1952.  The  Pact  provides  for  the  sale 
of  Ceylon  rubber  at  more  than  world  prices  in  exchange 
for  Chinese  rice  at  lower  than  the  world  price,  and  is 
subject  to  yearly  revision. 

It  was  the  fear  that  the  Pact  might  be  broken  in  order 
to  obtain  American  aid  that  made  Mr.  R.  G.  Senanayake 
resign  his  office  of  Minister  of  Commerce,  Trade  and 
Fisheries,  recently.  In  a  statement  to  the  Press  soon  after 
his  resignation  he  said  he  saw  unmistakable  signs  that  some 
members  of  the  Government  were  working  towards  this 
end.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  directed  to 
negotiate  next  year’s  price  revision  on  the  basis  that  Ceylon 
did  not  want  to  purchase  any  rice  from  China.  It  was  said 
that  consumption  in  the  island  could  be  met  from  locally- 
produced  rice,  together  with  the  contracted  imports  from 
Burma.  If  China  insisted  on  her  rights,  then  he  was  to 
dispose  of  the  rice  elsewhere.  These  terms  of  reference,  he 
felt,  were  contrary  to  Ceylon’s  obligations  under  the  Pact. 
According  to  him,  the  proposed  US  visit  of  Sir  John 


could  mean  only  one  thing  :  the  Premier  would  be 
persuaded  to  break  Ceylon’s  trade  relations  with  China  in 
return  for  American  aid.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
despite  repeated  requests.  Sir  John  has  refused  to  give  a 
categorical  assurance  that  the  Pact  would  not  be  broken. 
Mr.  Senanayake  points  out  that  negotiations  for  any 
pact  with  the  US  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to  Ceylon’s 
policy  of  neutrality,  and  to  the  more  recent  decisions  of 
the  South-East  Asian  Premiers’  Conference  in  Colombo. 

When  the  China  Pact  was  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  recently,  Mr.  Dudley  Senanayake,  ex- 
Premier,  said  that  it  would  be  suicidal  for  Ceylon  to  break 
the  agreement,  and  to  place  itself  at  the  mercy  of  any  other 
country  that  could  exploit  it.  He  said  Ceylon  had  benefited 
to  the  tune  of  Rs.  90m.  in  the  first  year  of  the  agreement. 

There  are  some  optimists,  however,  who  share  the 
fond  hope  that  American  aid  might  not  be  incompatible 
with  the  China  Pact.  They  agree  that  countries  like  India, 
“  blatantly  more  neutral  ”  than  Ceylon,  traded  with  China 
while  receiving  US  aid.  The  Battle  Act  does  provide  for 
exemptions.  For  instance,  England  was  granted  exemption 
on  the  ground  that  her  policy  was  in  accord  with  the 
normal  pattern  of  trade.  This  is  not  so  in  Ceylon’s  case, 
however,  since  Ceylon  had  not  exported  rubber  to  China 
before. 

Negotiations  for  next  year’s  prices  of  rubber  and  rice 
are  due  to  be  held  in  about  two  months’  time.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  Government  will  continue  to  obtain 
the  benefits  under  the  Pact,  or  throw  in  Ceylon’s  lot  with 
America,  looking  to  that  country  for  her  economic 
salvation. 

On  Ceylon’s  decision  on  this  question  rests  the  future 
unity  of  the  Colombo  Powers. 
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MARCO  POLO  GROUP  EXPORTS  L™ 

International  Consultants  -  Finance  -  Mergers  -  Sales  -  Export  -  Import 

10  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Cables:  “  Marcogroup,  N.Y.  ” 

Operating  offices  in  London  -  Copenhagen  -  Tangiers  •  Cannes  •  Zurich  -  Athens  -  Istanbul 

BARTER  AND  OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  TRANSACTIONS.  GOVERNMENTAL  FINANCING  ARRANGED. 
ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED  FOR  SUPPLIES  FROM 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  CANADA,  EUROPE  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 
METALS  •  COMMODITIES  •  ORES  •  NEWSPRINT  •  CHEMICALS  •  AERONAUTICS 
ELECTRONICS  •  AGRICULTURAL  -  CONSTRUCTION  and  BUILDING  MACHINERY 


THE  LEIPZIG  FAIR 

By  Neil  Stewart 


The  East  German  Government  now  claims  that  the  Leipzig 
Fair  is  the  biggest  in  the  world.  This  may  well  be  true, 
and  there  is  certainly  much  truth  in  the  statement  that  it 
has  now  become  a  meeting  place  for  East  and  West,  both  in  the 
political  and  geographical  sense. 

Official  visits  were  exchanged  between  the  British  and  the 
“eastern”  countries,  in  the  political  sense.  When  the  Chinese 
paid  their  first  official  visit  to  the  Fair,  they  spent  two  hours  at 
the  British  exhibition,  a  fact  which  was  held  to  be  of  considerable 
political  importance.  There  were  also  exchanges  between  other 
“  western  ”  countries  and  the  Indian  delegation  paid  an  official 
visit  to  the  British  stand. 

China,  more  than  Russia,  has  provided  the  centre  of  interest 
for  the  western  business  men  at  the  Fair.  The  possibility  of 
raising  trade  to  £80m.  to  £100m.  a  year  is  considered,  as  long  as 
embargoes  are  lifted.  China  is  also  known  to  have  considerable 
reserves  of  sterling  and  is  therefore  able  to  pay  cash. 

An  expansion  of  China's  foreign  trade  was  also  prophesied 
by  Mr.  Ku  Le-fan,  head  of  the  Chinese  Trade  Delegation  to 
Leipzig.  He  said  : 

“  On  the  foundation  of  ever-developing  industry  and 
agriculture,  China  will  be  in  a  position  to  enlarge  her  exports 
year  by  year.  It  not  only  means  an  increase  in  her  traditional 
exports  of  soya  beans,  peanuts,  vegetable  oil,  egg  products,  tea, 
animal  products  and  silk,  but  also  the  capability  of  furnishing 
many  kinds  of  goods  such  as  certain  mineral  products,  foodstuffs, 
native  products  and  the  products  of  light  industry. 

“  For  instance,  the  export  of  China’s  mineral  products 
registered  a  4.3  increase  in  1953  over  1950.  Again,  if  every 
20  peasant  families  in  China  had  one  more  hog,  then  every  year 
we  would  produce  250,000  more  tons  of  pork.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  China’s  exports  possess  enormous  possibilities.” 

This  year  the  Chinese  pavilion — second  largest  of  the 
foreign  pavilions  after  the  Soviet — was  decorated  inside  and  out 
in  traditional  Chinese  style.  Outside  were  some  of  China’s  new 
industry’s  products,  including  a  mobile  tower  crane  and  some 
coal  mining  machinery. 


The  2,300  exhibits  inside  included  a  large  industrial  section 
containing  rolled  steel  products,  seamless  steel  tubes,  a  range  of 
machine  tools  of  Soviet  design,  electric  generators,  other  types 
of  electrical  equipment,  bicycles,  a  twin-cylinder  500-cc.  motor¬ 
cycle  and  so  on. 

In  the  other  half  of  the  pavilion  were  China’s  main  export 
items.  In  considering  these  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that 
although  their  range  appears  limited,  the  world  demand  for 
soya  beans  and  ground  nuts  from  a  non-dollar  area  is  so  big 
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that  their  sale  could  provide  a  currency  account  which  would 
considerably  help  the  purchase  of  machinery  for  China’s  new 
industry. 

Other  products  offered  for  sale  included  egg  products, 
silks,  cotton,  hemp,  handicrafts  and  other  traditional  products. 

Both  India  and  Indonesia  were  exhibiting  for  the  first  time. 
The  Indian  pavilion,  filled  with  Indian  handicraft  products  and 
raw  materials,  attracted  big  crowds.  It  was  organised  by  the 
Indian  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Foreign  Trade,  backed 
mainly  by  a  group  of  Bombay  business  men.  Mr.  Tejura,  the 
secretary,  and  a  group  of  Indian  business  men,  were  present  at  the 
Fair. 

It  is  reported  that  next  year  the  Indian  participation  will 
be  much  larger. 


Indonesia  had  a  stand  in  one  of  the  smaller  pavilions, 
organised  by  the  Indonesian  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Europe. 
The  Director,  Mr.  Suliman  Shah,  was  present  during  the  Fair. 

Considerable  friendliness  was  extended  to  the  Asian 
visitors  by  the  eastern  bloc  purchasing  organisations.  The 
products  which  the  Communist  countries  are  interested  in 
importing  from  Asia — apart  from  China — include  mainly  raw 
materials,  such  as  rubber,  minerals,  raw  materials  for  the 
chemical  industry,  hides,  woods,  and  traditional  Asian  foodstuffs 
such  as  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  fruit,  vegetable  oil,  and  spices. 

The  visitor  is  struck  by  the  considerable  participation  by 
the  western  countries.  It  will  certainly  give  East-West  trade  a 
new  impulse,  and  it  has  switched  over  from  a  more  or  less 
representational  show  to  a  sales  fair. 


THE  VALUE  OF  RUBBER  AND  TIN  TO 
MALAYA  AND  THE  STERLING  AREA 

By  M.F,  Lloyd  Prichard 


Rubber  and  tin  are  Malaya’s  most  important  exports.  Before 
1939,  rubber  made  up  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  of  the  area’s 
goods,  and  tin  20  per  cent.;  the  remaining  30  per  cent,  consisted 
of  exports  of  oil  seeds,  oils,  foodstuffs,  cotton  yams,  grain,  flour,  etc. 
After  the  Second  World  War,  rubber  more  than  held  its  position,  but 


tin  dropped  behind  and  accounted  for  12  per  cent,  from  1947  to  1949, 
and  for  rather  less  in  the  following  three  years. 

Before  examining  the  particular  value  of  rubber  and  tin,  it  may 
be  welt  to  consider  the  general  direction  of  Malaya’s  trade,  which  is 
shown  in  the  following  tables. 


Exports  from  and  Imports  into  British  Malaya  1951-1953 


Country  or  Area 

Annual 

Average 

1934-1938 

Exports 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Annual 

Average 

1934-1938 

Imports 

1951 

1952 

1953 

United  Kingdom 

82.6 

1,218.2 

819.2 

484.8 

83.3 

788.5 

819.5 

663.2 

Rest  of  Sterling  area  ... 

76.2 

996.6 

606.8 

618.9 

86.0 

1,156.8 

862.3 

800.3 

United  States  ... 

,  253.5 

1,193.7 

656.7 

479.6 

12.0 

218.0 

182.7 

140.5 

Canada... 

15.7 

153.9 

65.6 

61.8 

3.8 

33.8 

35.7 

12.7 

Non-Sterling  OEEC 

Countries 

92.0 

1,062.7 

637.0 

496.0 

25.4 

434.3 

275.1 

231.8 

Indonesia  . 

34.5 

486.9 

414.9 

218.9 

166.5 

1,428.1 

897.4 

794.0 

Rest  of  World . 

87.2 

964.4 

718.3 

660.1 

152.3 

696.5 

800.4 

595.7 

Total 

641.7 

6,076.4 

3,918.5 

3,020.1 

529.3 

4,756.0 

3,873.1 

3,238.2 

Country  or  Area 

Exports 

Annual 

Average 

1934-1938 

FROM  AND  Imports  into  British 
{Percentage  Distribution) 

Exports 

1951  •  1952  1953 

Malaya  1951-1953 

Annual 

Average 

1934-1938 

Imports 

1951 

1952 

1953 

United  Kingdom 

13 

20 

21 

17 

16 

17 

21 

21 

Rest  of  Sterling  Area  ... 

12 

16 

16 

20 

16 

24 

22 

25 

United  States . 

40 

20 

17 

16 

2 

5 

5 

5 

Canada . 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Non-Sterling  OEEC  ... 

14 

17 

16 

16 

5 

9 

7 

7 

Countries  . 

Indonesia  . 

5 

8 

11 

7 

31 

30 

23 

25 

Rest  of  World . 

14 

16 

17 

22 

29 

14 

21 

16 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Source  of  statistical  data  :  Malayan  Statistics,  External  Trade.  1951,  1952  and  1953. 
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First,  the  change  in  direction  as  compared  with  pre-war  will  be 
noted,  ^fore  the  war,  the  United  States  took  a  high  proportion  of 
Malaya’s  exports,  but  after  the  war,  by  1951,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  rest  of  the  Sterling  area  assumed  increasing  importance. 
Non-Sterling  OEEC  countries  also  took  a  larger  percentage  of 
Malaya’s  exports,  and  the  same  trends  are  observed  with  regard  to 
imports  into  Malaya.  Both  before  the  war  and  in  1951,  Indonesia 
was  Malaya’s  most  important  supplier,  but  in  1952  and  1953  this 
country  was  less  important  from  this  point  of  view  and  in  1953  the 
rest  of  the  Sterling  area  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  catching  up  with 
Indonesia. 


Malaya’s  Trade  Balances 
{Malayan  Dollars — million)  {+  Surplus  ;  —  Deficit) 


Sterling  Area 

United  Kingdom 

Exports 

Imports 

1951 

1,218.2 

788.5 

1952 

819.2 

819.5 

1953 

484.8 

663.2 

Difference 

+429.7 

-0.3 

-178.4 

Rest  of  Sterling  Area 

Exports 

Imports 

996.6 

1,156.8 

606.8 

862.3 

618.9 

800.3 

Difference 

-160.2 

-255.5 

-181.4 

Dollar  Area 

United  States 

Exports 

Imports 

1,193.7 

218.0 

656.7 

182.7 

479.6 

140.5 

Difference 

+975.7 

+474.0 

+339.1 

Canada 

Exports 

Imports 

153.9 

33.8 

65.6 

35.7 

61.8 

12.7 

Difference 

+  120. 1 

+29.9 

+49.1 

Non-Sterling  OEEC 
Countries 

Exports 

Imports 

1,062.7 

434.3 

637.0 

275.1 

496.0 

231.8 

Difference 

+628.4 

+361.9 

+264.2 

Indonesia 

Exports 

Imports 

486.9 

1,428.1 

414.9 

897.4 

218.9 

794.0 

Difference 

-941.2 

-482.5 

-575.1 

Rest  of  World 

Exports 

Imports 

964.4 

965.5 

718.3 

800.4 

660.1 

595.7 

Difference 

-1.1 

-82.1 

+64.4 

Total 

Exports 

Imports 

6,076.4 

4,756.0 

3,918.5 

3,873.1 

3,020.1 

3,238.2 

Difference 

+  1,320.4 

+45.4 

-218.1 

It  will  be  noted  that  Malaya  had  a  surplus  for  1951  and  1952,  but  It  can  be  concluded  that  Malaya’s  trading  relationships  were  of 

in  1952  it  was  much  diminished  and  1953  showed  a  deficit.  great  importance  to  the  Sterling  area. 

Surpluses  arose  with  dollar  and  non-Sterling  OEEC  countriei  It  remains  to  show  the  part  played  by  rubber  and  tin  in  Malaya’s 

but  were  declining  by  1953.  Deficits  predominated  with  the  Sterling  trading  relationship.  The  following  tables  show  exports  in  general, 

area.  The  largest  deficit  on  trading  in  goods  was  with  Indonesia.  together  with  exports  ofrubber  and  tin  to  major  areas  from  1951  to  1953. 


Sterling  Area 
United  Kingdom 
Rest  of  Sterling  Area 
Dollar  Area 

United  States  . 

Canada  . 

Non-Sterling  OEEC  Countries 


Exports,  Rubber  and  Tin,  1951-1953 


{Malayan  Dollars — millions) 


Total  Exports 
(f.o.b.) 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1,218.2 

819.2 

484.8 

9%.6 

606.8 

618.9 

1,193.7 

656.7 

479.6 

153.9 

65.6 

61.8 

1,062.7 

637.0 

496.0 

Rubber  Exports 
(f.o.b.) 


1951 

1952 

1953 

964.5 

580.4 

302.2 

436.4 

81.8 

142.8 

1,158.4 

487.4 

271.1 

117.5 

51.4 

47.5 

707.7 

423.9 

328.1 

Tin  Exports 
(f.o.b.) 


1951 

1952 

1953 

I3I.6 

130.3 

45.1 

68.3 

23.6 

31.1 

25.6 

156.1 

187.6 

34.6 

12.3 

9.4 

135.3 

152.5 

69.2 

The  value  of  both  commodities  to  Malaya’s  export  trade  is 
demonstrated  by  the  above  figures  and  clearly  both  tin  and  rubber 
helped  considerably  to  permit  Malaya  to  pay  her  way  ;  also,  of 
course,  because  of  these  commodities,  the  general  dollar  situation 


of  the  Sterling  area  was  eased.  If  rubber  and  tin  are  of  crucial 
importance  to  Malaya,  it  may  also  be  said  that  they  are  of  importance 
to  countries  linked  with  them  by  Sterling,  and  their  place  in  the 
Sterling  area’s  accounts  must  not  be  underestimated. 
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PORT  OF  COCfflN 

Some  notes  on  its  Development 
Programme  under  the  Five  Year  Plan 

Extension  of  Wharf  facilities 

The  deep  water  wharf  which  is  at  present  2,200  ft.  long  is  capable 
of  taking  4  ships  at  a  time.  It  is  proposed  to  provide  another  deep 
water  wharf  1,200  ft.  long  taking  two  more  ships.  The  wharves  have 
all  modern  facilities  such  as  cranes,  transit  sheds,  warehouses,  rail  and 
road  facilities,  etc. 

Tanker  Berth  in  Ernakulam  Channel 

At  present  oil  tankers  calling  at  the  Port  are  moored  in  stream 
moorings  in  the  Ernakulam  Channel,  and  oils  including  fuel  oil,  diesel 
oil,  kerosene  and  petrol  are  discharged  from  tankers  into  barges 
which  are  towed  to  the  oil  installations  on  the  Ernakulam  Shore 
where  the  oil  is  again  pumped  into  the  shore  tanks.  To  give  more 
facilities  for  the  discharge  of  oil,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  two 
tanker  berths  in  the  Ernakulam  Channel  with  jetty  and  pipe  line  so 
that  oils  from  the  tankers  lying  alongside  these  berths  can  be  pumped 
direct  from  the  tankers  to  the  oil  installations  in  Ernakulam  via  pipe 
lines. 

Black  Oil  Installation  on  WiUingdon  Island 

This  installation  on  WiUingdon  Island  provides  bunkering 
facilities  to  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  The  present  coal  berth  opposite 
to  this  black  oil  installation  will  be  converted  into  an  oil  berth,  where 
oil  can  be  pumped  from  the  tankers  to  the  installation.  Pipe 
lines  will  be  laid  connecting  the  installation  to  the  main  wharves  so 


AGENCE  MINIERE  ET  MARITIME  S.A. 

2,  rue  Van  Bree,  ANTW'ERP,  Belgium 
Sworn  weighers,  samplers  of  ores,  metals,  residues. 
Agents  for  shippers  at  European  ports  or  plants. 
Market  surveyors  and  advisers  assuring  sales  direct 
to  consumers 


that  ships  lying  alongside  these  wharves  can  fill  their  bunkers  there 
while  loading  and  unloading  is  in  progress. 

Coal  Berth 

A  new  coal  berth  south  of  the  main  wharf  has  already  been 
constructed  under  the  Five  Year  Scheme.  This  is  to  replace  the  coal 
berth  to  be  converted  into  an  oil  berth,  referred  to  above. 

Additional  Warehouses 

One  warehouse  383  ft.  x  90  ft.  has  been  constructed  and  another 
one  400  ft.  X  72  ft.  is  in  progress  inside  the  present  wharf  area. 
Extension  of  Railways 

At  present  the  Port  is  connected  by  broad  gauge  railway  only. 
The  construction  of  a  metre  gauge  line  from  Ernakulam  to  Quilon  is 
in  hand,  and  this  metre  gauge  connection  will  be  extended  to  the 
harbour.  This  connection  with  the  metre  gauge  system  of  South 
India  marks  an  important  epoch  as  it  is  bound  to  bring  a  greater  area 
of  the  hinterland  within  the  influence  of  this  harbour.  The  necessary 
facilities  are  provided  for  in  the  Five  Year  Plan,  and  will  be  ready 
by  the  time  the  Ernakulam-Quilon  link  is  fit  for  traffic. 

Additional  Roads 

Additional  roads  necessary  for  the  development  of  WiUingdon 
Island  have  also  been  provided  for.  Construction  has  started. 
Equipment 

It  is  also  proposed  to  provide  an  additional  1,000  h.p.  tug,  and 
4  more  wharf  cranes  to  the  existing  wharf  to  cope  with  the  increasing 
traffic  of  this  port. 


A 

A 

A 
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It  is  impossible  to  judge  from  statistics 
alone  how  far  India’s  traditional 
industries  are  being  reshaped  by  Western 
machines  and  methods.  A  first  hand 
experience  of  Indian  life  and  commerce, 
like  that  of  the  National  Bank  of  India, 
is  needed  to  put  facts  into  perspective. 
Enquiries  about  trade  here,  or  with 
any  other  country  which  is  served  by 
the  Bank,  are  welcomed  at  the  Head 
Office  or  at  any  branch. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LTD.  Head  Office:  26,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 

West  End  (London)  Branch:  13,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W.l 

Branches  in;  INDIA.  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA,  TANGANYIKA, 

ZANZIBAR,  UGANDA,  ADEN  AND  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE 

Bankers  to  the  Government  in:  ADEN,  KENYA  COLONY,  UGANDA  AND  ZANZIBAR 
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SWITZERLAND’S  TRADE  WITH  ASIA 

By  our  Special  Correspondent  in  Zurich 


HILE  Switzerland's  overall  foreign  trade  had  an 
unfavourable  balance  in  1951  and  1952,  and  only  a 
slightly  favourable  balance  in  1953,  the  country  had 
throughout  this  period  a  strong  favourable  trade  balance  with 
most  countries  of  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  The 
following  table  shows  the  development  of  Switzerland’s  trade 
with  the  main  countries  of  that  region. 

Swiss  Imports  Swiss  Exports 

(all  figures  in  million  Swiss  frs.) 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Total  Exports... 
Of  which  to  : 

5,915.5 

5.205.7 

5,070.7 

4,690.9 

4,748.9 

5,164.6 

Afghanistan 

2.1 

2.4 

2.2 

0.9 

0.7 

1.0 

India 

32.3 

17.9 

10.5 

91.9 

82.8 

92.4 

Pakistan 

5.6 

3.0 

2.3 

21.2 

41.4 

16.0 

Ceylon 

11.4 

6.9 

9.5 

8.7 

8.8 

7.3 

Malaya 

33.8 

15.2 

11.3 

48.5 

40.0 

24.1 

Burma 

0.2 

— 

0.9 

2.1 

3.1 

5.8 

Thailand  .. 

10.8 

4.5 

1.8 

23.8 

26.6 

21.1 

Indo-China.. 

0.4 

— 

0.1 

3.6 

5.5 

4.1 

Indonesia  .. 

36.5 

21.1 

23.2 

43.4 

40.4 

24.8 

Philippines .. 
China  incl. 

32.2 

18.2 

21.7 

6.7 

6.3 

7.2 

Hong  Kong.. 

55.9 

42.5 

69.2 

II  1.6 

77.6 

113.6 

Japan 

45.9 

42.1 

37.7 

14.1 

15.6 

41.6 

The  table  shows  that  India  and  China  (including  Hong 
Kong)  were  the  main  markets  in  that  area.  While  in  1951  and 


1953  Switzerland’s  exports  to  China  were  greater  than  to  India, 
in  1952  and  again  during  the  first  half  of  1954  exports  to  India 
(45.2m.  Swiss  frs.)  topped  those  to  China  (42.9m.  frs.).  On  the 
other  hand,  imports  from  China  occupied  the  first  place  through¬ 
out  the  period,  and  in  1953  Switzerland’s  imports  from  China, 
Japan,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  were  much  higher  than 
from  India.  During  the  first  half  of  1954,  however,  imports 
from  India  have  increased  and  reached  a  monthly  average  of 
over  1.4m.  frs.  as  against  an  average  of  less  than  0.9m.  frs.  in 
1953.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1954  imports  from  China 
dropped  to  a  monthly  average  of  less  than  4m.  frs.  compared 
with  a  monthly  average  of  over  5.5m.  frs.  in  1953. 

Swiss  goods  are  well-entrenched  in  Asian  markets  where 
they  have  been  enjoying  a  high  reputation  for  many  generations. 
Several  Swiss  industrial  firms  have  their  own  offices  in  eastern 
countries.  Some  Swiss  business-houses  have  branch  offices 
in  various  countries  of  Asia  and  are  successfully  marketing  Swiss 
products  in  this  region.  They  have  shown  a  great  adaptability 
to  the  changing  political  and  economic  trends,  and  it  is  reported 
that  Volkart  Brothers  who  have  been  active  in  Asia  for  over  a 
century,  have  agreed  to  transfer  some  of  their  activities  in  India 
to  a  new  joint  Company  in  which  the  Indian  concern  Tata  will 
participate.  For  the  first  time  India  had  a  pavilion  at  the 
National  Fair  at  Lausanne  this  September,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  will  contribute  to  the  further  development  of  the  economic 
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relations  between  the  two  countries.  Swiss  business  men,  while 
fully  aware  of  the  competition  from  other  industrial  countries, 
are  determined  to  hold  their  own  and  to  participate  in  the 
delivery  of  goods  which  are  necessary  for  the  development  of 
industry,  transport  and  agriculture  in  Asian  countries,  and  great 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  possibilities  of  expanding  trade 
with  China.  Chou  En-lai  and  other  members  of  the  Chinese 
delegation  to  the  recent  Geneva  Conference  have  impressed  very 
favourably  Swiss  public  opinion,  and  Swiss  business  circles  have 
utilised  the  presence  of  Chinese  delegates  in  Geneva  for  trade 
discussions. 

Of  Swiss  exports  to  India  in  1953,  nearly  40  per  cent,  were 
products  of  the  chemical  industry,  including  dyes,  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  and  insecticides.  The  importance  of  Asian  markets 
for  this  industry  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  total 
value  of  Swiss  indigo  dyes  exports  of  5.7m.  frs.,  the  exports  to 
China  amounted  to  2.7m.  and  to  India  to  1.2m.  frs.  Swiss 
total  exports  of  aniline  and  tar  dyes  amounted  to  229.2m.  frs. 
and  included  exports  to  India  to  the  value  of  II. 6m.,  to  Japan 
of  10m.,  to  China  6.3m.  and  to  Indonesia  of  4m.  frs.,  as  well  as 
smaller  exports  to  Pakistan,  Thailand  and  Burma. 

Nearly  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  Swiss  exports  to  India  in 
1953  were  products  of  the  machine  building,  machine  tool  and 
electrical  industries.  The  latter,  which  has  a  wide  experience 
from  the  high  level  of  electric  power  production  in  Switzerland, 
is  a  strong  competitor  for  other  countries  in  the  execution  of 
hydro-electrical  power  schemes  in  Asia.  Concerning  consumer 
goods,  Swiss  traditional  textile  exports  are  of  great  importance, 
those  to  India  amounting  to  over  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
of  exports  in  1953. 

South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East  represent  an  important 
market  for  Swiss  watches,  despite  import  restrictions  in  various 
Asian  countries.  The  exports  of  this  industry  to  India  in  1953 
amounted  to  over  12.5m.  frs.,  or  nearly  15  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value  of  Swiss  exports  to  India  in  that  year.  During  the  first 
6  months  of  1954,  Switzerland  exported  264,439  watches  to 
India,  which  represents  a  further  increase  of  exports  to  that 
country. 

The  number  of  Swiss  watches  exported  during  1953  was  as 
follows  (the  figures  in  brackets  give  the  number  of  watches 
exported  in  1952)  : 

Afghanistan — 3,446  watches  (4,181)  ;  India — 404,441  (362,663)  ; 
Pakistan— 18,962  (192,272);  Ceylon— 50,852  (211,2%); 
Singapore — 563,299  (855,194)  ;  Federation  of  Malaya — 5,452 
(8,828)  ;  Burma— 108,586  (42,713)  ;  Thailand— 130,676 
(226,315);  Indo-China— 10,979  (16,619)  ;  Indonesia— 137,764 
(87,733)  ;  Philippines — 23,266  (14,539)  ;  China  (including 
Hong  Kong)— 2,411,853  (1,474,352)  ;  Japan— 217,229  (63,102). 
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Oerlikon  Machine  Tools  . . . 
a  long  term  investment 
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Panorama  of  Ambarnath  Machine  Tool  Prototype  Factory 


INDIAN  MACHINE  TOOL 
PROJECTS 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 

The  problems  faced  by  India  in  realising  her  large-scale 
industrialisation  plans  are  of  a  complex  nature  and  have 
little  in  common  with  similar  efforts  in  the  West  during  the 
past  century.  The  most  intricate  one  is  probably  the  question 
of  man-power.  Westerners  are  normally  tempted  to  assume 
that  any  sound-minded  individual  has  a  keen  interest  in  improving 
his  material  welfare.  This  tendency  is,  however,  by  no  means 
so  widely  spread  in  India  where  people  are  usually  satisfied  with 
what  they  absolutely  need  to  make  a  very  simple  living.  In 
consequence,  industrialisation  is  seriously  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  qualified  man-power.  Any  modem  industrial  project 
requires,  in  addition  to  qualified  officers,  at  least  a  minimum 
number  of  well-trained  workers.  In  the  West,  where  industrial 
development  covers  a  period  of  more  than  100  years,  the  quality 
of  man-power  has  been  gradually  improved  in  the  course  of  the 
decades,  but  India’s  industrial  evolution  only  started  at  a  much 
later  period.  The  lack  of  qualified  labour  is,  therefore,  most 
keenly  felt  in  precision  engineering  where  practical  skill  and 
ability  are  almost  a  matter  of  inheritance  and  of  further 
development  through  many  generations. 

In  addition,  the  modem  “  disease  ”  of  the  “  white-collar 
jobs  ”  has  also  penetrated  into  India.  Skill  and  handicraft  are 
no  longer  qualities  the  average  youth  is  aiming  at.  The  tendency 
is  rather  to  obtain  at  least  a  supervisory  post,  so  as  to  be  no 
longer  obliged  to  do  any  manual  work.  The  deplorable  conse¬ 
quence  is  an  army  of  supervisors  and  too  few  people  who  actually 
know  the  job. 

Such  are,  among  others,  the  problems  which  face  India. 
It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  gap  to  be  bridged  in  economic 
development  is  that  of  some  50-70  years.  All  efforts  are, 
therefore,  concentrated  on  making  good  the  delay,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  foreign  aid  where  this  is  deemed  necessary. 

In  this  connection,  the  two  machine  tool  projects  carried  out 
in  India  are  particularly  worth  mentioning.  As  a  specialised 
enterprise,  the  Oerlikon  Machine  Tool  Works,  Buehrle  and  Co., 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  have  been  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
India  to  erect  two  machine  tool  factories.  These  manufacturers 
cqjoy  a  world-wide  reputation  for  precision  and  quality  work¬ 


manship  and  now  look  back  upon  SO  years  of  experience  in  the 
design  and  building  of  machine  tools.  The  fundamental  idea 
of  these  projects  is  to  build  modem  machine  tools  of  western 
standard.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  any  project  like^these  calls 
for  a  simultaneous  development  of  the  raw  material  industries. 
The  requirements  of  a  mo^rn  machine  tool  factory  are,  indeed, 
manifold,  and  whereas  raw  materials  are  already  widely  produced 
in  India,  the  quality  available  still  necessitates  in  many  cases  a 
certain  refinement  to  come  up  to  western  standards.  Thus, 
the  erection  of  a  key  industry  like  the  machine  tool  industry  is 
able  not  only  to  create  an  additional  market  for  the  raw  material 
industry,  but  also  to  incite  the  latter  to  produce  improved  quality. 

Considering  the  various  difficulties  to  be  fa^,  the  first  of 
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MADURA  MILLS  CO.,  LTD.,  MADURAI 

(SOUTH  INDIA) 


KEY  TO  INDUSTRY 


MilU  al 

MADURAI,  TUnCORIN  A  AMBASAMUDRAM 


This  Stef  I  key  of  peculiar  design  made  some  lime  during  the 

lattrr  purl  of  the  17th  century,  is  typical  of  the  period  of 
complicated  locks  and  the  art  of  the  locksmith.  The  standard 
and  sturdiness  of  design  of  that  age  has  seldom  been  exceeded. 
The  key  was  very  likely  made  for  a  Dower  Chest  in  which 
valuables  were  kept. 

The  development  of  steel  made  possible  the  growth  of 
civilisalioi,  itself.  For  steel  is  the  key  to  the  good  things  of 

life  as  well  as  to  the  necessities ;  as  essential  to  the  maker  of 
(he  precision  watch  as  to  the  bridge-builder.  Hallamshire 
high-grade  Alloy  and  Carbon  steels  serve  a  multitude  of 
industries  in  many  ways. 
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wide  range  of  different  machines  is  best  suited  to  offer  a  two-year 
additional  practical  training  which  makes  the  boys  expert 
craftsmen.  The  whole  training  system  is  more  or  less  a  copy 
of  the  extremely  successful  Swiss  Metalworking  Trades  School 
in  Winterthur,  Switzerland,  and  is  planned  to  procure  skilled 
expert  labour  for  the  prototype  factory  and  other  government 
factories  where  no  such  facilities  are  available. 

The  factory  itself  is,  as  a  prototype  factory,  provided  with 
a  great  variety  of  machine  tools  to  enable  the  production  of 
machine  tool  prototypes  and  small  series.  The  Ambarnath 
factory  is  probably  the  most  outstanding  one  of  this  type  in 
Asia  and  is  a  striking  example  of  what  can  be  achieved  in 
cooperation  with  an  expert  firm. 

The  second  project  is  the  Hindustan  Machine  Tools,  Ltd., 
in  Bangalore.  Though  erected  under  the  auspices,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Government  of  India,  it  was  decided  to  run 
this  project  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis  in  the  form  of  a  private 
limited  company.  The  purpose  of  the  factory,  which  is  about 
to  be  completed,  is  to  manufacture  machine  tools  of  western 
standard  of  accuracy  in  series.  Labour  is  trained  for  certain 
specific  jobs,  such  as  milling,  drilling,  etc.  By  making  extensive 
use  of  jigs  and  fixtures,  etc.,  the  accuracy  of  work  normally 
expected  from  the  operator  himself  is  transferred  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  machine  so  as  to  be  obtained  automatically. 
The  first  product  to  be  manufactured  in  series  is  a  8A-in.  high 
speed  universal  and  copying  lathe,  type  H22,  under  Oerlikon 
licence,  the  prototype  of  which  has  b^n  recently  exhibited  in 
the  Indian  Pavilion  of  the  Comptoir  Suisse,  Lausanne.  The 
first  batch  of  lathes  will  be  ready  for  assembly  towards  the  end 
of  this  year.  During  the  initial  period  the  factory  is  assisted  by 
about  80  European  experts  and  specialists  who  will  gradually 
be  replaced  by  qualified  Indian  personnel. 


the  two  projects  visualised  the  erection  of  a  machine  tool  proto¬ 
type  factory  at  Ambarnath,  near  Bombay.  The  labour  required 
had  first  to  be  trained,  and  for  this  purpose  an  artisan  training 
school  was  established  to  provide  for  an  excellent  four-year 
practical  and  theoretical  training  of  carefully  selected  boys  to 
become  skilled  artisans.  Training  facilities  are  offered  to  boys 
to  become  fitters,  mechanics,  toolmakers,  draughtsmen,  turners. 
The  training  imparted  to  them  consists  of  a  thorough  funda¬ 
mental  course  of  instruction  of  two  years  to  make  them  fit  to 
do  any  job  ;  thereafter  they  are  put  on  production  work  of 
gradually  increasing  difficulty.  A  prototype  factory  with  its 


HINDUSTAN  High  Speed  Universal  and  Copying  Lathe  H-22,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Hindustan  Machine  Tools,  Ltd.,  Bangalore,  India 
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Handiest  tractor  in  the  worid 


Farmers  in  76  countries  of  the  world  will  tell  you 
how  the  famous  Ferguson  System  has  spteeded 
the  work,  eased  the  labour  and  slashed  the  costs 
of  land  cultivation.  Many  will  also  testify  to 
the  amazing  versatility  of  Ferguson  tractors 
and  implements  on  other  jobs,  too  —  for  this 
revolutionary  System  was  designed  to  mech¬ 
anise  much  more  than  just  straightfonvard 
farm-work. 

The  fast,  one-man  operation  that  makes 
Ferguson  such  a  time  and  money  saver  can  be 
applied  to  far  more  tasks  than  you  might 


imagine.  Goods  can  lie  quickly  hauled  to  market 
or  railhead  liy  one  man,  a  tractor  and  trailer. 
With  the  Loader,  the  same  man  can  load  or 
unload  material  of  great  bulk  or  weight.  Then 
with  other  Ferguson  implements,  he  can  deal 
with  the  next  assignment  —  grading  roads, 
clearing  snow,  shifting  earth,  pumping  for 
irrigation,  p>owering  belt-work,  sawing  wotxl 
and  a  multitude  of  other  jobs  previously  only 
possible  with  many  different  machines. 

\ext  time  you  have  a  tough  job  .  .  .  bring  in 
Ferguson  tractors  and  Ferguson  implements  ! 


FERGUSON  SYSTEM 


^  Teh£uM)n 


FERGUSON  SYSTEM 


Ferguson  tractors  are  manufactured  for  Massey-Harris-Ferguson  (Export)  Ltd.,  Coventry,  England,  by  The  Standard  Motor  Company  Ltd. 


Qossamer  Strength 


In  march,  1941,  a  chemist  working  in  an 
English  laboratory  touched  a  mass  of  molten 
plastic  with  a  glass  rod.  As  he  drew  the  rod 
away,  the  effect  he  had  hoped  for  occurred.  A 
shining  gossamer  filament  was  formed,  which 
hardened  in  the  cool  air.  This  filament  — 
now  known  as  ‘  Terylene  ’  —  is  of  the  utmost 
value,  for  with  it  can  be  made  new  and  won¬ 
derful  fabrics  of  every  kind.  The  immense  and 
costly  task  of  developing  ‘  Terylene  ’  from  a 
chemist’s  experiment  to  full-scale  production 


has  been  undertaken  by  I.C.I.  No  less  than 
1 0,000,000  sterling  is  being  spent  on  the 
factory  now  being  built  in  Northern  England, 
and  during  1953  I.C.I.  decided  —  such  was 
its  faith  in  the  future  of  ‘  Terylene  ’  —  to 
double  this  outlay,  making  the  total  invest¬ 
ment  in  ‘  Terylene  ’  nearly  £20,000,000. 

By  1955,  ‘Terylene’  will  be  in  full  produc¬ 
tion  and  ‘  Terylene  ’  in  many  forms  —  suits, 
skirts,  dresses,  trousers,  underwear,  socks  and 
ties  —  will  become  a  reality. 


Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Ltd.,  London,  England 
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